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OPA Labor Committee 
Asks Ouster of Brown 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Informed circles 
here think Roosevelt is preparing to cut the 
ground under John L. Lewis’ position with a 
really tough  roll-the-prices-back campaign. 
Such a move is the only way open to Roosevelt 
to crack the soundness of Lewis’ demand for 
increased wages for his mine workers. It would 
also have the effect of cutting into the present 
unanimity of rank-and-file labor’s support of 
Lewis. 

In addition, it would confirm the wisdom of 
the position taken by AFL President William 
Green and CIO President Philip Murray, who 
have concentrated their demands on price de- 
creases rather than wage increases. 

What happens to OPA Administrator Pren- 
tiss Brown may be the tip-off. Among measures 
discussed this week in an emergency session 
of the OUA Labor Policy Committee, composed 
of AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods, was 
a demand for the dismissal of the former 
Michigan Senate: 

That Brown is aware of his shaky position 
was evidenced in his in again-out again- 
Finnigan tactics on grade labeling this week. 
By mid-week it leaked out that Brown had re- 
assured the packing and canning interests that 
they don’t have to worry about grade labeling 
this year. Brown rushed a public denial and 
claimed the possibility of grade labeling was 
still very much alive. The back-tracking caused 
OWI to hurriedly withdraw an OPA news re- 
lease on the subject just as it was about to 
issue it. 

Brown got another heavy shellacking at the 
same time from the beautiful scoop by former 
Washington Newspaper Guild President Gordon 
Cole of PM, who revealed a secret memorandum 
on OPA’s plan for “floating ceilings,” to be set 
arbitrarily by retailers weekly, which would 
have the effect of making ceiling price evasions 
even easier than at present and would make 
enforceme nt pont to impossible. 

= * 


Wage Rates Go Tumbling 


An important gain which labor took more 
than @ Quarter century to win stands in dange: 
of being wiped out as a result of the decen- 
tralization of authority of the War Labor 
Board. The order giving the regional War 
Labor Board independent power to set regional 
wage rates is tending to sect up again the 
system of North-South wage differentials which 
plagued labor so long. 

The big fight during NRA days was this 
very issue. The 
Southern employers 
fought for a favor- 
able wage differen- 
tial over Northern 
employers. Each in- 
dustry fought for a 
favorable wage dif- 
ferential. Individual 
employers kept up 
the fight to break 
down wage rates by 
seeking favorable 
differentials over competing employers. 

Now the fight re-appears in a new guise. 
Each Regional War Labor Board is establish- 
ing its own wage rates. The result is that as 
many different wage rates are beginning to 
appear as there are regions. The net result 
is the re-emergence of wage differentials again 
with all the threat they constitute to wage 
structures. 





Lobor Offered Imp't Posts in WPB 

Labor has been offered two vice-chairmanships 
in the War Production Board. The offer, made 
by WPB Chairman Donald Nelson to AFL Pres- 
ident William Green and CIO President Philip 
Murray, envisages a vice-chairman for each of 
the labor organizations. Two meetings were 
held this week, with Executive Vice-Chairman 
Charles Wilson present. The original labor de- 
mand was for one labor representative. Some 
fear was expressed that the motive behind the 
double offer might be the idea of divide and 
rule. 


Prentiss Brown Builds a Machine 

As noted in this column two weeks ago, OPA 
Administrator Prentiss Brown also has offered 
labor a Deputy Administrator post. But there 
is strong disinclination against accepting this 
offer. Behind that, of course, is labor’s general 
disapproval of Brown. What started the offer 
off on the wrong foot, however, is Brown's 
original insistence that the labor man com« 
from Michigan. 

Brown’s consistent appointment of Michigan 
men points to his building of a political machine 
in that state. While the first thought was that 
Brown is building for a senatorial comeback. 
some insiders insist his real objective is the 
building of a party machine for the Administra- 
tion. 


Muddle in OW! 
If Gardner Cowles had stayed on the job of 
setting up the domestic branch of OWI in its 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


abor Calls for FDR Showdown on Wage Crisis 
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From a Hidden Survey 


OPA Study Shows Profits Spur Inflation 














Lewis Stand Focuses 
Pay Issue; AFL-CIO 
Call for ‘Roll-Back’ 








From The New Leader Bureau that year OPA figured the national income $105 billions. Instead of $69 billions being By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—OPA Administrator would go to $117 billions. Taxes and savings the nation’s bill for the things it bought, WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Administration 
Prentiss Brown has had on his desk for over were expected to draw off $31 billions, leaving prices took $74", billions, the figures re- has reached the point of crisis in its labor 
a month the facts with which to deflate the $86 billions to spend. It was estimated that flecting the effectiveness last year of wage relations. 
Big Business propaganda painting the horrors goods and services available in 1942 would control as against the ineffectiveness of The American Federation of Labor is fight- 
of inflation as an argument against labor’s de- draw off $69 billions. price and profit controls. ing current Administration policies every step 
mands for wage increases. And although news That, according to OPA figuring, should have The increasing plight of wage earners is of the way. 
releases flow from OPA in a daily stream, prs en ee : also reflected in the fact that final returns for The Congress of Industrial Organizations 


this week called “an extraordinary meeting of 
the CIO Executive Board” to be held in Cleve- 
land May 14. 

And John L. Lewis has overnight succeeded 
in becoming the symbol and spearhead of labor’s 
desperate fight for a square deal. 

The struggle for decreased living costs—or 
else increased wages—at the moment revolves 
about the always dramatic figure of Labor’s 
Angry Man. 

But it is inconceivable that Lewis can win 
his full demands, and in the long run it would 
seem more probable that the policies and 
strength of the two great organized labor 
federations will prevail. 

John L. Lewis is an amazing character. A 
short while ago he might not have been certain 
of a good word even from a majority of his 
own mine workers, much less other unions. His 
personal duel with Roosevelt seemed almost to 
have isolated him. Now, this week, Lewis has 
taken over the symbolic leadership of labor’s 
fight in a stunning comeback that promises to 
make labor history. 


Administrator Brown has made no mention as 
yet of the dynamite-laden information which 
goes to the heart of the current wage crisis. 

The New Leader is able to present ex- 
clusively a resume of these facts as con- 
tained in a quietly-printed volume entitled 
“Civilian Spending and Saving, 1941 and 
1942,” together with a forecast for 1943, 
as compiled by the OPA Division of Re- 
search. 

The facts show that unlimited profits 
constitute the real inflationary threat. 
They prove that instead of jingling a lot 
of foot-loose cash in their pockets, a quar- 
ter of America’s working population failed 
to keep up with the cost of living and 
actually went deeper into debt by $400,- 
000,000! 

The figures indicate, in short, the complete 
falsity of the inflation picture as built up in 
the public mind by Big Business interests. 

The OPA figures estimate the 1943 inflation- 
ary gap at $16 billions. The conclusion is 


1942 show that savings declined more than one 
billion dollars from the expected figure. 

Who got the inflationary gap of a billion 
and a quarter is not given in the OUA study. 
But it is clearly inferrable from the figures on 
savings. 

According to OPA, slightly more than $24 
billions went into savings in 1942, But since 
the OPA definition of savings includes pay- 
ment of debts, it doesn’t mean all of that $25 
billions was left in peoples’ pockets, especially 
in the case of the average wage earner. 

Who were the money savers? The OPA fig- 
ures show that the 1.9% of the population who 
earn upwards of $10,000 a year saved alto- 
gether almost $8 billions. 

The 6° of the nation who earned between 
$5,000 and $10,00 saved altogether almost $6 
billions. Another $6 billions was saved by those 
who earned between $3,000 and $5,000, but it 
took 17% of the population in this salary class 
to do what 6% did in the higher salary bracket. 

Below the $3,000 class, savings begin to 
drop fast. Nineteen per cent of the popula- 








worked out as follows. The 1943 national in- John: b: Low tion earning between $2,000 and $3,000 yearly Only in Communist quarters has it been 
come is expected to reach the record figure of onn &. Lewis altogether saved or paid off Watkins amounting suggested that now would be a good time to 
$152 billions. Of this amount, it is believed, jegt $17 billions to exert an inflationary press- to $3% billions. start a dual union movement in the coal fields 
the gig nega will take off personal direct ure on prices this year. The 14.5% who earned between $1,500 and and take the mine workers away from Lewis. 
taxes of $16 billions. Personal savings are fig- But OPA figured wrong last year. With all $2,000 saved or paid off debts amounting to a But the cold shoulder that idea got everywhere 
ured to deduct another $27 billions. 1942 data now fully reported, OPA has dis- little more than one billion. has already faded it away to a whisper. 

That should leave, OPA says, a potential to- covered that instead of $17 billions the 1942 The 16% who earned between $1,000 and The measure of Lewis’s ability as a gen- 
tal of $89 billions to be spent. Goods and inflationary gap actually was only a quarter $1,500 saved or paid off debts totalling half a eral is observed here in the fact that al- 
services available in 1943 are estimated te more than one billion. billion. though labor still retains faith in Roosevelt 
draw off $73 billions which, according to OPA, The main gap in OUA figuring was its And the almost 25°< of the population who in a broad sense, Lewis has succeeded in 
will leave $16 billions to exert an inflationary estimate of total national income and of last year earned less than $1,000, according to presenting the picture of his duel with the 
pressure on prices. prices. Instead of reaching the expected the OPA, had no savings at all, but went stil! President as Roosevelt vs. Labor, And 

OPA made similar estimates for 1942. In $117 billions, national income reached only further into debt to the extent of $400,000,000! however that may sound like an insoluble 
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= paradox, it is nevertheless the faet. La- 
ill HHYULINUAUTALOOV ATUL SPGSGPRTHUONOEUAEUHOUOONUOOUON AS UGDERAEOUOOOEAUUALEOOOOOOOOGEEOOOOOULOUNOVOA AOSD AGE UUOOUHGNEUAOOOUEOOOOOSOAOOOAAUOOOEEOUEOOOASEOOUNOOURAGSOUOEVUUGHEOULEOUAQONOULOOAUOOEOGESOEUYEONEOOUYEROGEONNDDnae bor’s heart and head are what seem to be 
playing tug-of-war. 


Lewis accomplished this fear by posing the 
U r popular and easily understood proposition: 
Parity between wages, prices and profits must 


be~ re-established. 
And it is equally obvious that there are only 


two ways about it. Either prices and profits 
an nt n must be deflated down to the level of wages- 
or wages must be inflated up to the level of 


prices and profits. 
If this is an oversimplification of the situation, 


By JOHN CARSON in the Dutch East Indics, were determined to great number of small distilleries be estab- 


Washington Representative, prevent the development of synthetic rubber lished throughout the grain-growing areas. : pe siy 
The Cooperative League. which might cheapen rubber and threaten the WPB, however, ignored all the recommenda- | has the great strength nevertheless “ fitting 
WASHINGTON, D. C, — Five alcohol-syn- ™0ney invested in the natural rubber planta- tions of the Senate and approved the construc- > eae — at the ier vege For it is undeniable 
thetic rubber-distilleries approved only recently tions in the post-war period. tion of three large distilleries. Independent ‘4% although Roosevelt nas not yet been ca 
’ . gulfed in it personally, anti-Administration 


by the War Production Board and by William 2. The Standard Oil-I. G. Farben cartel of distillers were ignored, their applications for- al cage ; 
: ’ feeling is beginning to run impatiently in labor 


M. Jcffers, rubber administrator, have been Germany story added to the smell when the gotten. : hte foeling 1 + 
“laid on the shelf” by the Chemical Division of Secret agreements within that international 5. Evidence of the determination of some circles ma. — ne She Hoon sett cle 
WPB in order not to disturb the grip on syn- trust were exposed. hidden power to prevent the development of an  ‘“teadily for ae ae result of: 
thetic rubber production by the oil-industrial 3. The smell became so threatening that adequate alcohol program forced Jeffers to join 1. Inequality of sacrifice in the war effort, 
alcohol trust. ‘ President Roosevelt created the Baruch ecm- in raising questions and WPB was compelled With labor doing all the giving and Big Business 
GE aE I ES a ae ee mittee to investigate. and the committee recom- to show new interest in alcohol rubber. one nl the taking. am Pe 
mended the development of alcohol-synthetic 6. WPB appropriated $100,000 to survey the 2. Steadily mounting prices and profits while 


least, had been approved for management and 
eventual control and ownership by independents 
after the special Senate Committee on Rubber 


wages were being held down, producing a condi- 
tion of price and profit inflation as against 
wage deflation. 


rubber as well as oil-synthetic rubber and the applications and projects proposed, largely 
establishment of a rubber czar. Jeffers was independent groups, including cooperatives; 
appointed and given complete authority over 116 projects were surveyed by engineers; and 


had exposed one peculiar situation after an- ‘ ‘ 2 TI} rurt} Pit ’ 
’ : ee . ‘ubbe oroduction, but not over » alcohc ally, only abc ‘ 0 », five projects 3. The further hobbling of labor’s need to 
other peculiar situation. But Senators were not ? bber I du ot over the alcohol finally, only about a month ago, five projects De ane a ; Arg 
; . : A ‘ production program. were approved. better its conditions by Manpower Czar Paul 
satisfied by any reform in WPB. “I knew they a pa ; MeN hen he issued weepin r 
4. Independents began to apply for approval 7. In one month, the Army and Navy and MeNutt when he issued his sweeping wage and 


would never permit them to be built,” said ; : ; : a ‘ ‘ - 4 . Ries ' 
I of their applications to build alcohol distilleries. _WPB developed a “new situation” where these Job freeze order. 


Senator Guy Gillette of Iowa, chairman of the " ; ‘ : ; ; ) > , 
rte Aer : siceigg The Senate Committee recommended that a_ five projects were “not needed.’ ‘ 4. OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown’s fail- 
Senate committee. He did not say just who . : | le eee . : 
, + tI » but hi tt “h b ure to enforce the plain language of the Price 
ne meant by “they, se 2c has be . : , , 

a j i ut his committee has been Control Act, and his permitting the sabotage of 


‘ritical o he Chemica ivisio V g : . : “ ~ 
critical of the Chemical Division of WPB and grade-labeling which seems the only effective 


. * e 
of the alcohol-oil group which has fought in- St | sts Re Te D e ees gg ge ne la EP NK, 
cessantly against the development of a grain- a inl new rror riv meneuEs te Re te seanceeny Witlee 


" . evasions of price ceilings 
alcohol-synthetic rubber program. > “ho] 
5. The Presidential “hold the (one side of 


* e « * t 
{Most of the synthetic rubber program is the) line” order which wiped out the function 
dominated by Standard Oil and the industrial n OcIa is e ugees in exico ing basis of the War Leber Board, the only war 
lf 








alcohol group. These companies manufacture agency in which labor has had a halfway decent 
butadiene, the base for Buna-S rubber from [Editor’s Note: The following personal letter toughs start a melee and that four gunmen were _ break on equal representation. , 
petroleum and industrial alcohol made from from Victor Serge has just come into our hands. assigned to shoot us in the confusion. We were 6. The steady deterioration of labor’s role in 
sugar. Last year, chemists found that buta- The friends to whom it is addressed felt that saved by the fortunate fact that they had to the direction of the war effort in WPB and the 


diene could be manufactured from grain alcohol the best guarantee of physical safety for Serge, start the row before the meeting, because a jncreasing concentration of its control-in the 








distilled from farm products. Distilleries using -Gorkin, and the other anti-Stalinist socialists careful check was made at the door which pre- hands of Big Business. 
farm products would be an effective yardstick now in Mexico City is to make as widely known vented them from infiltrating into the audience. How much these complaints have given Lewis 
against the oil trust. Alarmed at such a pros- as possible the current sinister moves by the One of the gunmen was seriously wounded, practically unanimous oe eases in his én, 
pect, the petroleum-industrial alcohol group Mexican-Spanish Stalinists against these men. and we have heard that the members of his mand for a show lown is evidenced by the seri- 
has moved to smash competition from inde- They have therefore turned this letter over to trade union zre saying that if he dies, they will ous tone of CIO President P} ‘lin Susans al 
pendents. J The New Leader for publication. immediately kill us all Some Spanish socialists this week for an extraordinan ‘meeting of the 
Gillette acquitted Dr. Walter G. Whitman, have been planning for some time to issue a CIO Executive Board for May 14 
assistant director of the Chemicals Division, A LITTLE more than a year ago, the Commu- monthly review, “Socialism and Liberty.” The; In another form and ot er words, the call is 
and John W. Boyer, chief of the aleohel and nists in Mexico launched a campaign of ter- have been warned that if it appears, the print- a further tation of labor’s grievances. The 
solvents section of WPB. They were sitting ror against Serge, Gorkin Pivert and Gustave shop will be wrecked, that if it is sold on the text of M oll state é 
directly before Gillette. But Gillette’s courtesy Regler. A movement organized here enlisted the — streets, the sellers will be beaten up.... I “A very ecletin ‘ania tea aia ae 
could not conceal the obvious import of his names of 200 prominent Americans in a letter know for a fact that Lombardo Toledano has reference to our national econom stabilisation 
statement. He was stating, bluntly, his lack of to President Avila Camacho and some measure brought pressure to bear in various quarters in policy as enunciated by President R osevelt 
faith in “they,” and “they” e uld not have re- of protection was afforded these men. We urge favor of the attackers on the Ehrlich-Alte: The recent Executive Order of President Roose- 
ferred to anyone other than the Chemical Divi- our readers to write to the President of Mexico meeting and against us. (He also tried to pre- velt directed a firm stabilization of prices and a 
sion of WPB and the alcohol-oil trust. Whit- urging the protection of these prominent Euro- vent the earlier Ehrlich-Alter meeting, the on¢ roll-back to the level of Septemix 1s 1942 : 
man and Boyer remained silent. pean left-wing figures. [An article from Victor at the Jewish Center. which the Stalinists also ‘The developments to date are a Peart ra fail- 
Gillette developed that Whitman and Boyer Serge, in our Apri] 17th issue, described the broke up violently.). . ire on the a t of Economic D scter Siena 
had not gotten approval from Donald Nelson, break-up by the Communists of the Ehrlich- Yesterday the twelve attackers, caught by the Administrator Brown of OPA aval. © i ntabatids 
administrator of WPB, or from Jeffers, for Alter meeting.) police redhanded and identified by the wounded tor Chester Davis f Fo d \ imi leteatias 
their decision to put the five projects “on the MEXICO CITY, April 6, 1943. victim, were liberated as the result of the efforts charged with responsibility of « ‘ rvi . joo the 
shelf.” They had only notified another division Dear Friends: of their “unions” . . My friend Gironella- Executive Ord and repeat ¥ neessions to 
head in WPB. They insisted that the Army Since the Stalinist attack on the Ehrlich-Alter Adroher, whose skull was fractured, is in a hos certain elements by furthe eases it ai ‘ 
and Navy had stated the military requirements meeting, Julian Gorkin and I have lived in a pital in a critical condition; as the hospital staff ‘efusal to permit the W a Labo. B ard t pine: af 
for alcohol had been reduced and this justified veritable atmosphere of assassination, feeling js largely Stalinist, my son stands guard at his wage adjustments ji neu alit on te pepe rage 
their action. as though we may be “liquidated” at any mo- bedside and we are trying to get permission to ficiency and noral f " rh 8, and 3 rbit a 
This story is so incredible, even in these days ment (as they are constantly threatening), and take him elsewhere. I probably owe him my freezing of men to jo t t " at + ie eet 
when the dollar-a-year-men direct a goodly part able to take almost no measures of self-defense. life. needs of war produ sgrgiais bi 
of the WPB machine, that sections of the pic We know that the attack on the me eting was It would seem the most sensible course fo “A grave responsi ' oe ae : 
ture must be revealed again: organized by certain Mexican and Spanish Com- the Communists to drop this whole business ipon the CIO to mobilize its me . . en a 
1. The rubber story first began to smell when munist leaders: Mije, Encinas, Contreras (Som since the organized attack on the meeting was the entire nat to either ca 0 t the dines 
charges were made that great financial inter- mienti)—the last-named being one of the most insanely injustified, and has had rather the tive of President Roosevelt’s Exec sive Ondax ma 
ests, particularly the Duteh-British-American dangerous agents in the service of the GPU. effect of compromisi: g ther But the sinister roll back-prices to t September 15 1942 ‘hae 
interests, which owned the rubber plantations We know that the plan was to have the street (Continued on Page Seven) (Cc ontinued on Page Seven) 





Review and Comment on the Davies Film, ‘Mission to Moscow 
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By MATTHEW LOW 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. A Warner Bros. 
Film. Production. Starring Walter Huston, 
Ann Harding, Oscar Homolka. Written by 
Joseph E. Davies, Erskine Caldwell and 
Howard Koch. Technical Advisor, Jay 
Leyda. Directed by Michael Curtiz. 1 hour 


and 57 minutes. At the Hollywood Theatre , 


in New York City. 

“A 1,000 Times Stranger, a 1,000 Times 
Stronger Than Fiction!” So read the million- 
dollar publicity releases for the world premiére 
of Joseph E. Davies’ Mission to Moscow. It was 
a@ gross under-estimate. For two full hours the 
film compounded lie upon error, deceit upon 
misinterpretation, prejudice upon distortion. 
Too strong and too strange even for addicts of 
fantasy, not to speak of truth-loving Americans, 
Mission to Moscow began its motion-picture run 
this week—before an audience that was stunned 
at the shocking all-out character of the defense 
of Stalinist foreign policy, Stalinist domestic 
policy, and the persona) dictatorship of Josef 
Stalin himself. 

“Mission to Moscow” is not a motion- 
picture, it is an outrage and a national 
seandal. The worst fears which have been 
expressed in liberal and labor circles have 
been confirmed. The picture version of the 
Davies book has shaped up as a shameless 
sell-out of democratic values and historical 
truth. 

And it is all the more pernicious because 
Hollywood has brought it to the screen not as 
a romantic vehicle nor even as a fictional his- 
torical drama—but as a practically straight- 
forward documentary. It purports to be a 
litera] transcription of what went on in the 
League of Nations, in Berlin, in Stalingrad, in 
Moscow at the time of the Purge Trials, in 
diplomatic circles at the time of appeasement, 
in Washington on the eve of war. Its docu- 
mentary appearance is reinforced by the scru- 
pulous way ‘in which Haile Selassie, Laval, 
Stalin, Bukharin, Roosevelt are cast, and the 
effectiveness of the newsreel inserts of dramatic 
world incidents (which give the picture the only 


a handsome, well-tailored production. Warner 
Bros., apparently pushed on by officials in na- 
tional and international circles, spared no ex- 
pense. (There is a $5,000 WPB ceiling on 
scenic expenses which was smashed sky-high, 
for what’s a little legal misdemeanor among 
comrades?) Joe Davies (except for a prologue 
in which the ex-Ambassador gives himself an 
elaborate build-up as the Benjamin Franklin 
of the 20th Century) is played by Walter 
Huston; his wife by Ann Harding, and Maxim 
Litvinoff by Oscar Homolka. All of them are 
so busy talking or listening that nobody has an 
opportunity to act. Everybody makes a long 
speech. Haile Selassie orates in Geneva, Stalin 
discourses in the Kremlin, Vyshinsky sounds 
off in the court-room, Huston burns up the 
sound-waves in the U. S. capital. 

It all adds up to an impossible bore, as 
absurd as a movie as it is fraudulent as a 
documentary. The entertainment value is nil, 
but as I write I hear the morning women 
commentators on the radio here gushing 
over the “inside revelations of this amaz- 
ing Mission.” I[ imagine that if the millions 
who will see it through the country’s movie 
houses this year will find it dull and un- 
exciting, they may not remain uninfluenced 
by the burden of the picture’s propaganda. 
And that is where the crime lies. For Mission 

to Moscow is not a film which tries to create 
friendship between the Russian and American 
peoples. It is not a film which tries to restate 
the common faith of common people. It is not 
a tribute to Russian sacrifices or Soviet heroism. 
It is purely and simply dedicated to the propo- 
sition that the Stalin regime is a great and 
admirable institution, wise, efficient, trust- 
worthy, constructive and beneficent. 

Davies doesn’t try to sell us Stalin’s “de- 
mocracy”’—but only because he is a man with- 
out real political values (the Four Freedoms?). 
He doesn’t try to give us the Russian hero— 
but only because he never really got to know 
any people. The picture is about officials— 
Stalin’s officials—loyal officials. And it is about 
the issues of Peace, Appeasement, and War— 
as Stalin formulated them—as the Party Line 


to Bolshevik Russia. The President, who was 
an old friend, finally found a job big enough 
for Little Pal Jcey. So off he goes. That’s the 
first scene, and it is as phoney as the rest. 
Everybody in Washington, D. C., knows why 
Joseph Edward Davies received an Ambassa- 
dorship. It is unfortunately the way in which 
too many of our diplomatic corps are selected. 
It had nothing to do with “old friendship” 


which plucked him out of a fishing trip to send 





“DAVIES” and “LITVINOFF” 
Words and music by J. Stalin. 


him to the Kremlin. It did have something to 
do with the marriage to Marjorie Post Hutton 


in 1935 and Democratic Party campaign 
finances. 
The second scene has Davies with the 


President in the White House. Very bad. The 
Roosevelt voice was not an unreasonable imi- 
tation, but we trust that the President has a 
conversational tone and doesn’t utter’ every 
sentence all day in the “My Friends” vein. 
Then on to the boat, and off first for Berlin. 
Effective shots of Hitler and the unfolding 
Nazi military power. Davies skirts off to see 
Hjalmar Schacht in an extraordinarily signifi- 
cant scene. Schacht is represented as “a good 





Submission to Moscow — A Review of the Davies Film 


On the train to the Russian frontier: the 
Davies step off their car, having been famished 
on “ersatz eggs.” Error No. 1 in this scene: 
Pre-war food in Poland, for travelers at least, 
was plentiful and excellent; every correspondent 
who has been over the route attests that. 
(And anyway, the real Mrs. Davies had taken 
along several refrigerators full of delicacies!) 
Error No. 2: They step across the Russian 
border and there are people walking around 
with big plates of food, graciously offer them 
to the strangers, who stare wide-eyed at the 
wonderful delicacies and through munching 
mumble their delight! ... 
My notes which I 
the press preview 


So the picture goes on. 
scribbled in the dark at 
Wednesday evening list close to a hundred 
such errors; lies, and deceits. In the episode 
outlining the Moscow Purge Trials—the inter- 
pretation is straight from the GPU’s file on 
Leon Trotsky, whom they murdered two years 
ago in Mexico, and now are ghoulishly malign- 
ing. Everything is right . but the facts. 
Ribbentrop never met Bukharin (not even the 
Trial Record claimed that!); Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky never confessed and never appeared in 
the Trial (he was taken care of “in camera’). 
The details of Russian politics are in a similar 
mess. It was not Lenin who conceived the 
First Five-Year Plan—but Trotsky. Litvinoff 
was in official “disfavor” in at least one of the 
scenes where Davies has him making a big 
speech. The Italians could not have been so 
mad at the Russians as the League scene indi- 
cates—because the Russians, after all, were 
sending oil for the Fascist machine invading 
Ethiopia, and as a matter of fact the Com- 
munist Party broke the strike of Greek dock- 
workers who had refused to aid Fascism! 

Nothing, of course, is made of Molotoff’s 
statement that “Fascism is just a matter of 
taste”—or of Stalin’s classic greeting at the 
time of the Nazi-Communist division of 

Poland, “Our friendship is cemented with 

blood.” Incidentally, in that Polish scene 

the picture has a map exploding with fire— 
but the flames lick only the Western end of 


power it has). 
scene, not a line rings true. 
* + * 


But a word about the picture proper. It is 


Hold FirstParley 
In Six Years, 


Laski Hits C. P. 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON, England.—A part 
from the question of the Western 
offensive (and Lord Beaver- 
brook’s sudden withdrawal fror 
the second-front campaign has en 
obvious significance), fireworks 
are expected for this spring and 
summer in Britain. Both parties 
still have their arms formally 
interlocked in the Government 
Coalition, and don’t seem anx.vcus 
to let anybody know what the 
other hands are doing. 

But the jockeying around may 
mean that the electoral truce is 
facing a crucial test. For the 
first time in six years, the Con- 


servatives will hold an annual 
party conference next month. 
Prime Minister Churchill (in 


1937 the arch political outcast) 
will address the conference as the 
party’s leader. The agenda has 
been worked up mainly under the 
influence of Lord Hinchinbrooke, 
who has formed a “Tory reform” 
group in the party. 

This is clear reaction to the 
challenges which Labor _inde- 
pendents have been tossing out 
to the Government policy of truce 
which has been maintaining old- 
line Tories and reactionaries in 
power year after year. 

The Labor Party conference 
last year supported the truce only 
by the smallest margin. This 
year’s conference is now only five 
weeks away, and several federa- 
tions and about 36 divisional 
labor parties have filed motions 
demanding an end to the truce. 
However, unless something unex- 
pected happens, it is not likely 
that the challenge will be serious 
enough to be carried over the 


Labor Party’s top Ministerial 
leadership. 
Meanwhile, the Communists 


have been completely out of this 
issue, busy as they are trying to 


win support for their admission 
into the Labor Party. How little 
chance they have was indicated 
last week by the statement of 
Harold J. Laski, prominent left 
winger. 


Said Laski: “No one finds it 
easy to believe that the Com- 
munists want to enter the Labor 
Party to strengthen it. No one 
seriously accepts their assur- 
ance that they can loyally abide 
by the Labor Party’s constitu- 
tion and No one 
will forget how they supported 
the war from September 3, 1939, 
to October 7, 1939, then de- 
nounced it as an imperialist 
war until June 22, 1941, when 
it became a crusade. ... The 
solid trade-unionist is likely 
to remember how swiftly that 
attitude can change if circum- 
stances require it.,He has 
watched with amusement the 
way in which Communists are 
now far more loyal to Churchill 
than most of his conservative 
followers. .. .” 


policies. .. . 


All of it is spurious. 


Not a changed them. 


Let’s lodk at the script. It 
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MRS. WELLINGTON KOO 
Unpublished authoress. 


appointment of Joe Davies, corporation lawyer, 


Tories Meet Labor Challenge to 
Election Truce by ‘Reform Talk’ 


guy” who merely happens to be surrounded 
book, Schacht 
f a rushed in division after division. 


” wf by 
opens with the seems 





w- Ba 
GEN LESLIE McNAIR 
Injured at the front. 


Nazis. 


As in 
the 


the Davies 


to be ex-Ambassador’s idea 


swell Darlan-Peyrouton! 


POLAND'S SIKORSKI 
Diplomatic trouble. 





| Workmen's Circle Holds 43rd Parley | 


By BENJAMIN A. GEBINER 
Asst. National Secretary, 
Workmen's Circle 
The 43rd Convention of the 
Workmen’s Circle will open on 
Saturday, May Ist, in New York. 
The last Convention was held in 
Chicago in 1941, and although 
the war was already visible on 
our horizon, no one could then 

predict its outbreak. 


‘ 


and Jewish 
labor foresaw many years ago 
the tragic consequences of the 
rise of Nazism. American labor 
began to prepare itself for the 
fascist onslaught on democracy. 
Pearl Harbor made labor more 
aware than ever that if the fa- 
scists should dominate the world, 
labor will more than any 
other part of the population. 

The Workmen’s Circle as an 
integral part of American labor 
and as an important component 
of the Jewish people, comes to the 
present Convention with a splen- 
did record of constructive and 
definite achievements in behalf of 
the war effort of ow country and 
the United Nations 


The enumeration of these 


American labor 


lose 


con- 
tributions would oc upy too much 
During the 1942, 
branches and members of the 
Workmen’s Circle bought almost 
a million dollars of war bonds 
through the General Office. The 


space. year 





United States Treasury Depart- 
ment gave full recognition to the 
Workmen’s Circle for this splen 
did record 

Voluntary contributions from 
vembers of the Workmen’s Circle, 
ent to the General Office during 
1942, for the Red Cross Cam 
p amounted to $10,000. As 
a result of this, several ambul 
nce will be presented to the Red 
Cross during the present Conver 
tion, It is worthwhile to indicate 
that ilar were also pre- 
ente 0 Red Cross by the 
Workmen Circle n Montreal 
loront Philadelphia, Chicago 
nd I Angel 

The USO s not overlooked 
yy the Wor ! Circle. It 1 
ceived vel thousand dollars 


from our New York branches as 
the result of a campaign that 
lasted only a few weeks. 

The National W. C. Service 
Club originated in the City of 
New York. There are now over 
twenty additional clubs in many 
cities. The packages, Newsletters 
and the general letter-exchange 
conducted by the W. C. Service 
Clubs is winning praise from ou. 
members at home and in the ser- 
vice of our country. 

Much more can be said about 
our participation in various agen- 
cies and services in behalf of the 
war effort. Many of our members 
have given blood for the Red 
Cross and it is worthwhile men- 
tioning that we have almost 900 
members in the armed forces. 

The Workmen’s Circle is also 
active in the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, which is a constructive 
agency representing over 500,000 
Jewish workers in the United 
States. In the fight against Fasc- 
ism, Nazism and anti-Semitism, 
the Jewish Labor Committee 
plays a unique role and conduct 
all its activities in close coopers 
tion with A.F.L. the 
C.1.0, Its contact with the under- 
ground movements in the various 
countries occupied by the Nazis, 
its relief work to the needy 
Soviet Russia, its contributions to 
the valiant Red Army, its relief 
work for the oppressed and sup- 
jugated Jewish people in the nazi 
occupied lands, is monumental! 

So far I have indicated the ac 
tivities of the Workmen’s Circles 


the and 


pertaining to the war effort and 
relief. We are more than certain 
that the Convention will call avon 
the Workmen’s Circle as a whole 
nd on its branches to strengthen 
their efforts in this directior 

The Convention will also devot 
cor derable time to report nd 
pian or t ow rganiza 

atte 

Need! ») say that the wa 
rendered difficult the conducting 
2} ! extensive organizational 
campa It interrupted a noted 
developme in the expansion of 

ir Youth and English-Speaking 
Division as far as membership 


is concerned. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the Workmen’s 
Circle comes to its Convention 
with a membership of 72,000, that 
is, Without a loss in membership. 


The reports to the Convention 
will undoubtedly substantiate that 
the Workmen’s Circle is playing 
an important part not only in the 
social undertakings of the Jewish 
masses in the United States, but 
also that it plays an important 
part and is contributing tremend- 
ously to the cultural developinent 
of the Jewish masses in ow 
country. 


Altho the Workmen’s Circle as 
a Fraternal Organization does 
not participate as such in politi- 
cal campaigns, the members of 
the Workmen’s Circle as well as 
its leadership considers itself in 
spirit and in action as part of the 
Social Democratic Movement in 
the United States and thus the 
membership of the Workmen’s 
Circle and its leadership during 
the past few years, worked hand 
in hand with the Social Demo 
cratic forces in the United States, 
The American Labor Party found 
in the Workmen’s Circle member 
ship, understanding and coopera- 
tion. It supported The New 


Leader, the Social Democratic 
Federation and the President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal candidates 


in State, City and Federal elve- 
tions. 





We are confident that the Con- 
vention—the reports, the deliber 
ations and the entire spirit of it 

will manifest once again that 
the Workmen’s Circle is an effev 
tive instrument in the fight fm 
human right the war effort, in 
the strug of the Jewish people 
everywhere for survival and free- 
dom. 
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Poland, indicating the Nazi advance. All is 
quiet on the Eastern front—although Stalin 
(It was at 
time time that Erlich and Alter were cap- 





tured; they do not appear in the film.) 

More than all this, the film makes asses of 
the British (although all Trial-Record references 
to “Trotzkyite-British” intrigue is absent), cor- 
rupt decadents of the French, and fascists and 
fools of the whole American Congress. Only 
Davies understood world politics correetly—and 
the spectacle of Davies’ egoism running rampant 
over the screen is enough to make a sensible 
person sick. 

As for the claim that the film version of 
“Mission to Moscow” “is history exactly as 
he personally saw it”—well, the biggest lies 
of all are at Joseph Davies’ beck and call. 
Pick up the 25e pocketbook edition of the 
Davies’ book and you'll find official report 
after report which stand as flat denial of 
the movie. He then found the Trials “shock- 
ing” (p. 40), instances of “the tyranny of 
a state, a party, a man” (p. 128), anxious on 
“entrenching themselves in power” (p. 179), 
and working through a “secret police which 
is in the saddle and riding hard” (p. 170). 
The whole Davies “5th Column Theory” was 

contrived years after he left Russia, and it is 
admittedly “a study in hindsight” and in 
“blindsight.” ... 

Mad, exhausted and exasperated, I stumbled 
out into the lobby of the Hollywood theatre. 
A pair of innocents in front of me said, “You 
know, that was really a picture to think about 
—it really had something to say.”. . . Behind 
me someone remarked, “It’ll take about three 
weeks to get over this.” A woman over to the side 
quipped, “. Stalin, in song and story... .” 
And I heard a mutter, “My God! I guess we’re 
all Trotskyites now... .” 

Next to me in the crowd for a few minutes 
were Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Sam Grafton of 
the N. Y. Post. Mowrer was scratching his 
head, and asked: “Do you think Davies is really 
that innocent?” Sidney Hook I saw going out 
with a real stagger. Edmund Wilson had sat 
in the seat next to me, and we had annoyed 
each other no end all through with violent 
and simultaneous squirming, ... 

What a hoax! What a fraud! What a 
terrible shame and disgrace! See “Mission 
to Moscow” if you must, but remember that 
that kind of “truth” is on the march, and 
Heaven help us if nothing can stop it! 





Ltippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


THE proposal by the Dutch Ambassador, Dr. 

Alexander Loudon, that German industry 
and its capital be placed under the trusteeship of 
an international corporation with non-Axis in- 
dustrialists in control, has received wide com 
ment, and the editorial approval of Walter Lipp 
nlann. 

Dr. Loudon’s motivation is the fear of a Ger- 
man industrial phoenix rising from the ashes to 
bring a third world war. Apart from this motiva- 
tion, the effect of such a policy would be to inter- 
vene and halt any social revolution (aiming at 
the nationalization cf German industry), ‘o 
“balkanize” a rationalized economy of Eurove 
and to spread the notion of Vansittartism an 
innate German guilt. 

In the January 30 issue of The New Lead«1 
this department carried a long analysis of the 
report on the Inter-Allied Information Committee 
on the penetration of German capital into Europe. 
The report showed that the entire European 
economy, industry and finance had been almost 
completely overhauled and integrated into Ger- 
man eartel and banking life. The basic ste, 
chemical and oil industries of Europe have heen 
absorbed into German concerns (Goering, I. G. 
Farben, Continental Oil). The Deutsche Bank 
controls or directly administers banks in nearly 
every large city on the continent. At the ».ame 
time small business has been pulverized and the 
men squeezed into the army or the factory as 
industrial workers. ; 

At a terrifying inhuman cost Europe nas 
achieved an economic unity towards which it 
has been floundering for centuries. Under a 
democratic regime it has the potentialities of 
tremendously increased production. But this .an 
only come through a “social revolution” and the 
socialization of industry. 

Now come the ponderous upholders of the 
status quo ante bellum to talk of “international 
corporations,” of the break-up of German heavy 
industry, ete. 

The fantastic paradoxy of Dr. Loudon’s pro- 
posal is that the German Army, banking and 
heavy industry would gladly accept Dr. Loudon’s 
proposal. They would willingly acceptea 49% 
interest in an international corporation domi- 
nated by Anglo-American industrialists than lose 
100% of all their holdings through nationaliza- 
tion of industry by a democratic government. 

In the case of Dr. Loudon the proposal is 
accompanied by a Vansittartian mentality. In 
the same speech calling for the creation of inter- 
national corporations, given before the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Washington, the 
Dutch Ambassador says: 

“History teaches us that Prussian mili- 
tarism has engulfed Germany and the Prus- 
sianization of the German lands has made 
Germany an aggressor nation. What 
aims of conquest have the Nazis realized 
which the Germans have not pursued for 
generations past and which, then and now, 
have been acclaimed by the German masses? 
So, where is the difference in this respect 
between Nazis and Germans? ‘There ain’t 
no such animal!’ ” 

I prefer the more reasoned analysis of the 
roots of the war made by the British Labor 
Party in its statement The Old Order and the 
New Society, which apportions the blame for the 
war not solely upon the back of German militar- 
ism, but also upon the appeasement and reaction- 
ary forces in Britain and France, as well as the 
U. S., that preferred a partnership with the 
Nazis rather than social change at home. The 
roots of brutality are not the product of one na 
tion’s soil; they rest in all nations, waiting {or 
evil forces of fascism to spur their growth 


‘ . * 
Gandhi and the Law 

One of the most deliciously humorous stories 
of the war was reported last week from New 
Delhi, India. It seems that the leaders of the 
Congress Party, including Gandhi and Nehru, 
who have been imprisoned without trial since 


last September 8, were being held under a law 
that was unconstitutional! 
The AP dispatch reported: 
“This caused considerable flurry and em- 
barrassment among government circles, but 


while Gandhi and his colleagues now stand 
illegally arrested, they are still in jail to- 
night and there is no evidence that they are 
going to be released or tried... . 

“Informed observers said that the Viceroy, 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, could ‘put the 
matter right’ over night simply by issuing 
un ordinance, which he has the right to d& 
under the broad powers vested in him fo 
the duration of war. Some action 
was expected.” 

Or as our colleague Matthew Low quipped, in 
India “V” stands for Viceroy... . 
“ ‘ 


- 


the such 


The Polish Underground 

In this Russian-Polish dispute nearly all edi- 
torial comment has completely by-passed a signi- 
ficant factor in the situation that will command 


greater weight and respect when the work of 
reconstructicn begins: the heroic underground 
workers’ movement of Poland. Last week the 


Polish Labor Group here (at 55 West 42nd St.) 
issued an attractive and stirring booklet called 
“Unconquered Poland.” 

The theme is struck on the opening page: 


“‘The workers do not surrender. The 
workers continue their fight,’ said Miec- 
zyslaw Niedzialkowski when he refused to 


sign the declaration of Warsaw’s capitula- 
tion after a three-weeks’ defense of the city 
in Sepiember, 1939. Labor leader and vice- 
chairman of the Workers’ Defense Commit 
tee, Niedzialkowski was murdered by the 
Germans in 1940. ... 

“Anti-tank trenches were dug, barricades 
erected in the city’s outskirts. German tanks, 
rumbling into the western suburbs on Sep- 


tember 11, were beaten back with heavy 
losses. Women threw bottles of gasoline at 
the tanks and set them afire. Due to the 


« courageous and heroic stand of Warsaw’s 
people, the small but valiant garrison of the 
city could withstand the German pressure 
for three weeks.” 

Surrender? “The workers do not 
The workers continue their fiight!” 
Underground Poland was born, 

* * - 


surrender! 
That’s how 


Revolt Against Fascism 
[° the pamphlet /taly Against Fascism, printed 
by the Italian anti-fascist underground publi- 
cation Quaderni Italiani, edited by Bruno Zevi, 
there is this striking thought: sections of Italian 
youth, completely cut off from the outside worid 
and the heritage of democratic thinking, are turn- 
ing anti-fascist in simple humanitarian reaction 
to the blight of the fascist regime. 

And last week, the New York Times corre- 
spondent in Stockholm reported a similar event, 
more significant in that it was smuggled past the 
curtain of censorship and indicates that hundreds 
of such incidents may be occuring in Germany. 

Three Munich University students were exe- 
cuted, two of them soldiers, after student riots 
over the speech by a Nazi Gauleiter. 

Gauleiter Gieseler in a speech on February 11 
denounced women stu@ents for using studies as 
a pretext to 2s- 
cape war service 
and declared they 
ought to bearcht)- 
dren, even with- 
out marriage. The 
women students 
jeered and the 

in students 
formed lines to 
protect them when 
policemen charged. The next days chalk inscrip- 
tions on Munich house walls bore the words: 
“Revenge for Stalingrad! We want our liberty 
back.” 

The student body issued two tracts, protesting 
against Nazism and its suppression of individual 
thinking. The leaflets praised the men for pro- 
tecting the girl students and called for a fight to 
recapture the the individual to decide 
his own destiny ,“without which no. spiritual 
values can be created.” The war was condemned 
and German youths were establish a 
new Europe. “A new faith in liberty and honor 
dawns” it said. One of the men guillotined was 
Hans Scholl, a veteran of Stalingrad, who had 
been decorated with two Iron Crosses. When 
accused of Communist activities he told the court, 
“T am not a Communist, I am a German.” 
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The Hame Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
A Soldier's Greeting 

HIS private shall be known to you simply as Jack, and here is a 

part of what he wrote: “I am now receiving the paper regu- 
larly, and I still feel that it is one of the finest contributions to 
current progressive and liberal thought. After finishing my copy 
each week, I leave it in the Company Day Room, where it is 
read by many of the other boys. 

“The long hardships of our training and the many trying 
days ahead will be a lot easier if we know that the folks back 
home are working night and day to build a better social order.” 

I hope that Jack will see this column. There was no address 
at the head of his letter. He expected to move very soon to an 
unknown front. I want him to know that his letter hit the mark. 

And I would like to have all of our friends know that this 
paper is read in many company rooms and camp libraries all 
over the country. [t is worth thinking of when a fellow sits down 
to write. It would be interesting to discover—if it were pos- 
sible—which of our articles soldiers like best. Maybe some private 
or corporal or sergeant will take pen or pencil in hand and let 
me know. 


John Dewey vs. Hitier 
EFORE he left the office this afternoon, Bernie Fineman asked 
me to do a glancing paragraph or two about Tomorrow the 
World. - wish you could see the barricade of waste-paper through 
which Bernie Bernie dug a trench in order to make his eseape. 
You see, he is a real newspaper man. A genuine, old-fashioned 
and proud-of-it newspaperman throws everything on the floor, 
including cigarette butts and burnt-out coronas, and every girl 
he calls up is “dearie” or “darling” or “toots.” That’s the way 
you identify him. Now me, a plain guy, an ordinary citizen, a 
non-newspaperman, I carefully deposit ashes in the ash-tray, and 
my odds and ends of paper arrive unerringly in the waste-paper 
basket—and I need not add that in my case, such words as dearie 
and darling’ and toots are discriminatingly applied to carefully 
selected females. 

Perhaps I do Bernie injustice. I often suspect that the land- 
office way in which he bestows his waste upon the surrounding 
landscape is not unconnected with a certain innate bigness of 
heart, a marked and never restrained exuberance of spirit. When 
Uncle Sam had the idea that he needed Bernie to help lick Hitler 
and the Japs. that boy was sadly missed hereabouts. And we 
vearned for the return of more than his cheery smile. Finally 
the United States Army took pity on us. What with the dim-out 
and everything, Fifteen Street and Broadway just couldn’t get on 
without our big-hearted. friend. So back he and for the 
present we are happy once more. 


came, 


Once more he comes buoyantiy bounding through the door, and 
we know that there will be press-tickets. Some swell show just 
needs the help of our discriminating appraisal. Theatrical 
managers, through this advertising magician, are practically 
luring us to their exhibits. And we are abundantly receptive to 
allurement. 

All of which leads up to John Dewey and Hitle 
the World, Bernie practically n 
You never need fear that it’s some sort of morality play on its 
So when he handed me a pair of tickets for James Gow 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre, 


-vening 
evening 


and Tomorrou 


sour show 





ver sends you to a 
last legs. } 
and Arnaud d’Usseau’s exhibit in the 
I knew that I should not be wasting my 
The Re-Education of a German 
OW don’t expect a regular review. Joe Shipley, our old reliable 
sampler of theatrical fare, saw to that little matter last week. 


If you didn’t read what he said, go and look up our last number 
As a show, as entertainment, the three acts are heaping-full of 
interest. The kid actors are tops; there is humor, there is pace. 
there are quick turns of action. But all of that is none of my 
business. 

We have come long way. This play was written by two 


regular Broadway hands. 
them are right 
have written, 
tirst-class ethical ¢1 


I understand, by the way, that both of 
i Army. But they 


smartness and Broadway allure, is a 


now on their way into th what 


with all its 





ture exhibit, a first-class embodiment of the 


principles of modern education. a first-class demonstration of what 


to do about international relations 











This unprepossessing. red-headed, twelve-year-old kid, Emil 
Bruckner, is the symbol of Nazism. of perversion. of suecessful 
training in the direction of barbarism. He lands in the home of 


two intelligent and humane Americans who know their psychology, 
who understand all recondi- 
tioning. His case is a test of where 
John Dewey comes in. His way of life is pitted against Hitle1 
and Goering and And Dewey That’s what the 
play is about. There’s no preaching or lecturing. 
The ideas are perfectly developed in quick and colorful action. 


the techniques of conditioning and 


their theories, and here is 
Goebbels. wins. 


Don't get seared. 


And the victory is not easy. It keeps things moving right up 
to the final curtain. perverted kid give in till he 
realizes that he is up against a force that is greater than that of 
his German teachers. It is the full thrust of American life which 
downs him in the end. There 
ship, no idea that it can be 


This doesn’t 


is no softness anywhere for dictator- 


overcome by kindness, 


Hendrik Willem Starts Something 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT is 

Loon still And will he be 
sentence! IL am referring to him now—not as 
a stylist. not as 
fine civilized—but purely 
limiting restrictions as a one-mai 
things overlooked, as a 


Willem Va 
that 


a philosopher, not as 


Henrik 


when he 


dead, but 
lives mad reads 
cheerer-on of all things 
with all humble 


1 pointer-out of good 


t. not even the 


gournie 


and and simply anc 
claque, as % 
spotlight on the true and the beautiful. 
He came up the lay in the very first 


Diary, printed every now and then or 


othe) chapter of his new 


a resounding 




















wallop in favor of Max Eastman’s poem, ‘ife. It was 
“petter than a hundred volumes lestru criticism.”” I im- 
mediately began to hear a buzzing round about. Up I went 
Harper & Brothers. Something had struck the place. Boys and 
girls were rushing back and forth wrapping and shipping parcels 
of Lot’s Wife all over the map. A new advertising campaign had 
been started. A fashion was being created 

Of course, the last thing vou do about a poem is to read it. 
You read what William Rose Benet or John Chamberlain says 
about it. You comment on the thods of the publicity man, You 
record bits of voOssIp about the av t Let’s see, isn’t Max the 
fellow with the romanti Who was that that used to 
be crazy about him? 

But finally, you just can’t pu ff. You simply must open 
the book and start in. I armed myself for the oceasion. I had 
glass of something g n the table and three pretty girls on the 
rug before me. That's t vay to go about this business of poetry- 
reading 

One p Vv gi Slee T eve = ! ymne g 

rogressively bigg i ofter as I we along. The il vhe 
I had finished—said W hat's tl 1 ne | fe ha 
‘ t was ta g 1ig ! 9 vetweer 
A pretty goor erag Max and Hend Wille I Sa) 
Tw + ‘ } 2 

I wanted to te ow cha v Ma huts Roger Babs« 
into res¢ unding rh | ad the idea, moreover, of telling you 
what it is all about. Next time I see Max I will explain it to him 
But you can read en if ul find three pretty girls to 


listen to you 


Nazis and Germans 


By ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


RIPTIDE OF AGGRESSION. By Lilian T. 
Mowrer. William Morrow aud Co., New York. 
HE Mowrers are a wonderful people and If 

love them. I consider Edgar Ansel one of 
the most competent writers on foreign affairs 
in the country, and Paul Scott is one of the best 
managing editors, and Richard is a first-rate re- 
porter. I like Lilian T.’s style of writing and 
think this book is forceful and thoughtful. But 

I disagree with her central thesis. 

She takes her sermon from Robert Vansittart. 
It is bitter. it is hard and it is historically in- 
correct. ‘ 

To Mrs. Mowrer all Germans are no damned 
good. She thinks they never were any good. 
“Germans never learned that war does not pay.” 
she writes and “after their first and only check 
in World War I they managed to evade most of 
their obligations as losers.” 

At another point she says: “If Adolf Hitler had 
not existed, Germany would probably have in- 
vented him.” 

I have for some time hesitated to write a 
review of this book because it is nearly half 

a year old. But in light of the persistent ef- 

forts by Rex Stout and his greup of anti- 

German racists 1 think that every single 

repetition of this theme ought to be con- 

tradicted publicly. This book and Stout’s 
amateurish presentation of the thesis are un- 
doubtedly the best ammunition the Nazis 
could hope to find with which to stir up the 
fires of German war enthusiasm. They no 
longer need point to a New Jersey nimny 
named Kauffman who wrote a book entitled 


“Germany Must Perish,” of which some two 
million cepies are supposed to have been re- 
printed in Germany by Geebbels ministry. 
With Stout and Mrs. Mowrer and similarly 
prominent persons repeating the idea that Ger- 
many us a nation and a people must be annihi- 
lated the necessity for the Nazis paying then 
propagandists is lessened. Now they get the stuff 
free, writte for them by honest anti-Nazis. 


It searcely seems necessary to say what is 
wrong with Mrs. Mower’s idea. But in case 


someone’ misses the point, it is that she makes 
no differentiation betwen the Nazi leaders and 
the German people, between the opportunist 
young Nazis andthe disillusioned but terrified 
party members, between the Junkers and the 
workers. 

Since Mrs. Mowrer lived in Germany for a 
while we might have expeeted some’ acknowledg- 
ment of the activities of the German kabor move- 
ment. She might have paid some homage to 
the small band of valiant: underground workers 
who have carried on the fight for 1iearly ten years 
unaided by: outside help. She might have had 
something interesting to say about the errors 
of the Communists and the 'So¢ial-Democrats. 

If she had explained that the’ first people to 
suffer under Nazism were the German people, 
if she had givew any indication that she thought 
we ought to aid the German underground, then 
the wealth of interesting data she has compiled 
would be worthy of more serious consideration 
by psychologists who desived to explain why Ger- 
many has behaved as she has during the past 
three-quarters of a century. Had Mrs. Mowrer 
been more objective the facts she has dug up 
could he examined in their proper perspective. 


The Philosophy of Jeans 


By MARY H. WATSON 
PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Jeans. W. W. Norton. 314 pages. 


By Sir James 
$3.00, 


HE subjectivity of knowledge is an example 

of philosophic 1ejuvenation. Having lain in 
obscure invalidism some four hundred years be- 
fore Kant bade it take up its bed and expose its 
anatomy to the sun, it found itself a century and 
a half later working hard for Einstein and it 
recently danced through Eddington’s Philosophy 
of Physical Science with the freshness and glee 
of a debutante. 

Now, after five years. Sir James Jeans presents 
Physics andl Philosophy — less ectatic, less af- 
firmative, but more simple—“written neither for 
physicists nor for philosophers.” Its clarity of 
exposition will appeal to laymen who have never 
quite believed assurances that “not more than a 
dozen people could understand what Einstein was 
talking that a subjective aspect of 
science had “no practical value,” and that the 
business of philosophy was to be content with 
making deductions from the transcendental. 

Of Jeans’ seven chapters three are concerned 
with the failure of the older, especially “man- 
sized” or absolute physics to account for observed 
relations among atoms, electrons, and radiation 
and with the emendations of Planck, Bohr, Ein- 
stein and Heisenberg, which found a numerical 
constant giving definite size to the atom; inter- 


preted the spontaneity of radiation by “waves of 





about,” 


probability” and showed why either method would 


T. S. Eliot’s New 


By EDWIN MUIR 
LITTLE GIDDING. By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 
.” theme which Mr. Eliot treats in this poem 
—as the three poems preceding it [soon to be 
published in the U. S. as “Four Quartets”—Ed. 
Note]—is very difficult to state except in the 
form in which he has stated it; the vocabulary 
we ure accustomed to use about time lacks the 
fitting terms; they have either fallen out ot 
use or not yet come into currency. These poems 
contain probably the most essential and intimate 
poetry that Mr. Eliot has written. yet to those 
who accept the modern conception of time, the 
conception of development or evolution, it may 
appear remote and tenuous. For it goes beyond 
the idea of development and concentrates its main 
attention neither on the past nor on the future, 
finding no ultimate meaning in the one or ultimate 
hope in the other. It is concerned with 
tronsecting, bisecting the world of time, a 
moment in time, but not like a moment of time, 
time, but time was made through 
moment, for without the there 
and that gave the 


A moment mr 
that 


ix no time, 


neaning 
monent. of time 
meaning. 
When Mr. Eliot has to 
jater poetry with such scholastic precision, there 
is little hope of paraphrasing it. But roughly, 
and inaccurately, it may be described as that state 
f human which is existenee, not 
change, a state witho our life would be 
meaningless to us, yet whi is embodied m the 


texture of change, so that it appears as a con- 


state the theme of his 


experience 


it 


























tradiction only be described by posing a 
sequence of contradictions. To ring changes on 
these, to speak of 
the still point ft turning the vorld 
of the communication of the dead as 
tonqued with fire heyond the language of the 
living, 
or of the intersection ol le timeless moment as 
Englai d and nowhere. Never a d always 
may appear to some people merely a remote and 
abstruse game. But it is not only remote and 
abst it is also intimate Whether Mr. Eliot 
has been influenced in the form he has chose) 
for those poems by Beethoven’s last quartets, as 
has often been said, L do not know; but they 
certainly resemble the quartets in this combi 
ition of remoteness intimacy a strange 
but 1armonious combir They are remot 
because they pass beyond time as we ordinaril; 
voneeive it. and intimate because they go to the 
hidden heart of human experience and touch 
the still paint where the danee 
hei curious quaiit) na Li described 
anotne Wa) by saving that they are both very 
ntimate and impersonal. Th: an who has ex 
yerienced, ques nea juired «ao¢ not appeal 
ill excep id erate ira itized figure 
ik i ‘ ‘ 2 a part f the ma 
chinery of the poem, as In the second section of 
“Little Gidding.” This impersonality by its in- 


prod ices difficulties, as ir 
present poem: 
mrrtlh 


sistence 0o¢ casional \ 


the fine introduction to the 
Whe the short day ,) ghte st, 


frost 


describe the behavior of the electron. Since, as a 
result, the concept of causality has te disappéar, 
three chapters discuss the significance ef philoso- 
phy of such a simplifieation. 

Here is bared the divergence of Jeans’ views 
as to the claims ot a prior? knowledge from 
Eddington’s. Jéans says that its imconsistencies 
are obvious. Here’ too he disagrees with Russell 
by retaining the middle term as demarided in all 
experienee. ; 

Theologians who have accused Jeans of regard- 
ing “God as only a supermathematician” are 
likely to approve his suggesting pure mathematics 
4s an approach to some mental “substratum” it 
which all individual human minds shall fuse. But 
is such a loss of subjectivity opposed to an im- 
mortality of thought in the world we know? 
Though Jeans has contributed to the energy of 
that thought he does not raise the question. 

We must not fall into the trap of logic. As it 
ts the nature of logic to be scrupulous, we can 
understand how it leads inevitably to the exclu- 
sion of any middle ground between truth and 
falschood. But complexities, on the other. hand. 
are-the nature of civilization; the story of art 
atid morals—an endless weighing of value agaist 
value, precept against precept, appetite against 
appetite: in getting through by “the skin of our 
teeth.” 

“The lyf so short, the craft so loug to lerne.” 

Our gratitude te Sir James Jeans for insisting 
that the middlé term serves as proof that the 
struggle is more rewarding ‘than the geal. 


Poem 


ond fire, 
The briet situ 
ditches, 
In. windless cold that is the heart’s heat, 
Reflecting in a watery mirror 
A glare that is blindness in the early afternoon. 
thon. blaze of branch, 


flames the tee, on pond and 


And glow more inteise 
or brazier, 
Stirs the dumb 
costal fire 
In the dark time of the year, 
Something mére was needed, one feels, to make 
us aecept the descent of the pentecostal fire on 
the generalized spectator, in spite of the beauty 
of the intense winter mood evoked to prepare 
for it. But this is an ineidental criticism, for 
the impersonality itself. is an essential part of 
the dignity and beauty of the poem. 


spirit: no wind, but pente- 


HOSE who accept Mr. Eliot's conception of 

time and life will be more profoundly moved 
by this poem than those who do not, though 
such assent is not required for an understanding 
and enjoyment of it. “Little Gidding” is in five 
movements. The first is introduetory and sets 
the theme. The second is a sovt of leave-taking, 
with a remote echo of “The Waste Land”; the 
versification in this section is superb. In the next 
movement Mr. Eliot reaches the resolution of the 
poem (and of all four poems). Beginning with a 
passage on the use of memory, which is 
For liberation-—not less of love hu expanding 
Of love beyond desire and so liberation 
From the future as well as the past, 
he woes on that 

Vl shell he well, and 

Vl manner of thing shall be 


+ 


to assert 
vell, 

an affirmation caught up in the song in the next 
section, which has much the same resemblane 


to a simple lyric as the ella danza tedesca move- 
nent in the B flat major quartet has to’a simple 


dance. The fifth movement, like the third, is 
efiective, playing for the last time with the 
paradox of the timeless moment: 
Every phrase and every sentence is an end 
and a heginning, 


kL ery pocn a epitapl 


The moment of the rose and the aowent of 
the yew-tree 

| of equal duration 

lind the 


Will be to arrive 


end of all our exploring 
wé started 


place for the first time 


where 


lvd know the 


predecessors, is fille 
statements 0 
whic 


ils poem, like its three 
with statements 
a paradox and statements of the things in 
M Eliot believes, Readers 


which are both 





who go to the poems 







for their poetry cannot be expected to accept 

that Mr. Eliot believes; but it will be hard 
for them to question the accuracy and force wit 
vith the paradox is stated. in a sustained con- 






entration oi thought. feeling and imagination, 
or to doubt that these four poems are the most 
original contribution to poetry than has been 


made in our time. 





| Jutide and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


T*: Goldenberg Fleecing:—When Warner Bros. were casting 
Mission to Moscow, they offered the role of “the despicable 
Trotsky” to Samuel Goldenberg, prominent Yiddish actor... . 
Protests of all kind made with Goldenberg, but nothing 
apparently could convince him of the really terrible impropriety 
of his taking the part. So he went to Hollywood to make a movié 
name for himself. Now, in the final cutting-room version of 
the film, all scenes involving “Leon Trotsky” have been eliminated, 
and all publicity involving the picture has deleted biographical 
information about Goldenberg! Some items have, however, 
leaked out. There is a “still” from the early version which shows 
“Trotsky” plotting with Von Ribbentrop in the Nazi Minister’s 
office. A movie-fan magazine hus printed a cut of “Goldenberg- 
Trotsky” (along with Laval and Ribbentrop)—under the headline, 
“The Most Despictable Politicians in Europe!” The Kremlin 
Set here has of been 
Goldenberg’s por- 


were 





course 
delighted in 
travail. ... 
Which brings us to a_ story. 
Twenty years ago, a play was 
presented on the New Yerk 
stage. It was a glowing drama 
of the Russian Revolution, and 
its heroes were Lenin and 
Trotsky. It was attacked by the 
Communist press — beeause the 
Trotsky performance was so 
brilliant that it was feared that 
Lenin overshadowed. .. . 
Trotsky was played by—Samuel 
Goldenberg! ... 
* > 5% * 


was 





YFanates of the Facts:—Vuriety has been following the Mission 
to Moseow campaign closely (their angle is that all this con- 
troversy is “fine advertising’) but not always with a scrupulous 
attention to all the details. The Variety headline this week 
said: “N. Y. Daily’s and’ School’s Blast on ‘Moscow’ May Be Good 
Steam-Up.” ... Well, the “Daily” was The New Leader which 
is. of course, a weekly; and the “School” was not the New School 
for Social Research, as the story listed—but the New York School 
for Social Science, the Trotskyist education center. Variety 
also says that the theatre will be picketed. We kuow of no such 
plans. And as for the explanation: “Understood that attacks by 
The New Leader started after Warners refused to permit repré- 
sentatives of the radical sheet to view scenes in the picture, 
notably those pertaining to the purge trials’’—well, it’s nonsense. 
We attacked “Mission to Moscow” when it appeared as a 
beok. Professor John Dewey's review in these pages exposed 
it as misleading, wrong-headed, illogical and unintelligent. We 
are now attacking the picture simply because it’s a propa- 
ganda-hoax which challenges free democratic values. .. . 


7 * 
prrth-2-Keo:- We 
is that 


say is everybody's now around trying to get 
Mme. W ‘llington Lutobiography. It has 
been ptinted by the Dial Press, and book-stores and book-reviewers 
throughout the country have Then the 
word came from he: Ambussador to London, 
that there was an N.G. on the volume—and so publication daté 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

At the press interview, Mrs. Koo came in with a beautifully 
broeaded green gown, several pieces of jade, and platform- 
soled shoes with gold nails at the base. But she refused to 
have herself photographed with the book—because the jacket 
bears a portrait of her, dressed in a red Chinese gown and 
wearing pieces of jade in her jet-black hair, on her ears, on 
her fingers and around her slender wrists! She is also de- 
scribed there as a wealthy diplomat’s wife not so much con- 
cerned with “fortunes, famines. or starving coelies” as with 
“the fortunate few who possessed palaces, priceless jades, 
beautiful concubines.” \ picture was taken of her with the 
book (minus jacket)... . 

teal censorship trouble revolves 

luxury and corruption in 
Cfficial U. S. 
tang party. 
the Chinese 


know it’s a terrible crack, but all we want te 





scurrying 


a look-see into Koo's 


received their copies 


Chinese 


husband 





, hook’s aceount of 
ruling circles and high places. 
is more sensitive about that than Chiang’s Kuomin- 
and the was made via Harry Hussey, 
Ambassador to Britain's American 





Chinese 


“suppression” 
secretary. ..-. 


xe 


| an in Retreat:—“Doc” Bohn and [. a apart, both 
recall the figure of Louis Karpinski on the University of 
Michigan campus. Ow then on the faculty and re- 
members a serious young man... . This correspondent, years later, 
looked at him with reverence—for here it was said was (excepting 
Einstein) the greatest mathematician in the world. Well, we 
were surprised this of the run-in between Prof. 
Louis C. Karpinski, president of the History of Science Society, 
ete., with Beardsley Ruml, the . The Pro- 
fessor has been blasting the tum! turned 
dinner, fire- 
“discourtesy” for 
And the lid was off.... 
Said the Professor: “The fact that there is a war on that 
has taken billions of dollars and may take millions of lives 
impresses me far more than any niceties of discourtesy to 
a man who has attempted to divert the public funds from the 
Treasury into the pockets of the rich. Billions of dollars 
under the nefarious Rum! Plan would have gone into the 
pockets of the rich—some goodly portion of it into the pockets 
of men at this dinner! ... \ son of mine is in Africa and 
another is a flier in the Navy. These and other boys might 


erations 


editor was 


week to lear 


so-called tax expert. 
Rum! Plan, and 
up as honor at a Detroit Economic 
works Karpinski 
distributing his pamphlet to the members. 


when 


guest of Club 


started. was accused of 


lose their lives if we allow swindlers to divert tax money 

into the pockets of those already enjoying fabulous prefits 

out of war gains....” 

(N. Y. Times and We Street J val please copy.) 
. » * 

he Round-Up:—The phon np the Senator's office and the 

caller wanted to know why Claude Pepper was going to speak 
at a Communist May Davy rall Wi the Senator explained, 
he wasn’t aware tlh Con meeting The news- 
papers carried it \ the newspuape -coffed the Senator. . 
So the calle: ecominre ‘ i Ee Peppe check on the 
rally independently ri te on the phone rang again, 
and Peppe) epller ct 7 ‘ che e ubout the neeting and 
found it was “o.k.” O.K \ check? Oh, with 
the labor moveme Where e labo ovement? ... The 
C.EO. Well, who he C.1.0. told you that? ... The Senator 
explained: “Well, I calle } o—Lee Pressma and 
he assured me that the eetitg VAS 6 lete LOO ye Vond- 
a-shadow-of O.K (P. S.—Lee Pressman is the lead 
ing Commie fe t vele i the €.1.0 

Rascee 


| Pps & Co I ¥ ¢ etty ; Burton 
steppe ¢ lo Jax B r = io d-Teleg aru 

, } 19 e! hattle is a 
wee-cornered labble betw Ra Wolcott Gibbs of The New 
f : P t / Rascoe ac- 

Ir he was inclined 
at a , ould t he from ti n ON Sali Anderson, re- 
» picking The 

ss the prize-play—‘“E 
ants sank 4 Rascoe’s troub »> he seems de- 
‘which would 
nDdat; fis re- 
fh nor and I would rather 
~ ecked criti re letting their. hair 
tascoe’s rey Houe an. who waa 
ort, has quit the OWI, and 
) ! i e Belt 
the Hemingway 
l about 
you 
that 
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beer it to 15.000 yhich w 
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irs 4 nutes. It may hit New York in July. at 
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ISCUSSING the morals of pacifism in THE 

New Leaver fFeb. 28, 1942], I pointed out 
that a genuine faith in peace is a commitment 
‘to fight for it. 

A pacifist who is not ready to fight for peace 
assures the persistence of war either by con- 
tributing in non-combative ways to the waging 
of war, or by abandoning the world entirely to 
the warlike. Short of accepting death for refus- 
ing to fight, the patifist must be an accessory to 
the fighting or a parasite on the fighters. For 
while it takes two to keep the peace, it takes only 


one to make a quarrel. Any individual, any 
group, can turn aggressor, anywhere, at any 
time; and war begins at the point where the 


aggressor is no longer appeased and endured but 
resisted and opposed. The record shows that 
‘peace is not the opposite of war and separable 
from it, On the contrary: that aggressors shall 
be: restrained and peace prclonged requires al- 
ways the threat, and sometimes the act of war. 
In a word, peace, to be preserved, must be en- 
forced. As Thomas Jefferson wrote to Madame 
de Stael in 1807, “When wrongs are pressed be- 
cause it is believed they will be borne, resistance 
becomes morality.” 

I wish now to discuss what this relationship of 
mwar to peace implies for those who assert that 
war is the be-all and end-all of our existence and 
the highest perfection of human culture. There 
fs reason to believe that just as the religion of 


«> SANMNRNNHLUV ULLAL Paradox MOL 


LJORACE 





M. KAL- 
LEN is a 
master of 
paradox. As 


a “disciple” 
of William 
James and 
John Dewey 
his main in- 
tellectual delight is in taking the “irrecon- 
ciliable absolutes” which human thought 
likes to create as guides to thinking, and 
puncturing them with the weapon of prag- 
matic analysis. 

And so it is here with the questions of 
peace and war. The pacifist proclaiming 
‘peace must carry on a righteous war to 
convince others of peace; conversely the 
warrior glorying in the ecstasy of purpose 
cannot completely demolish an enemy, for 
that would remove a raison,d’etre of con- 
flict. But the bald explanation can never 
transmit the subtle analysis elaborated by 
Kallen. 

This article is of two parts, the second 
of which will appear next week. 

ES aHIUUNNPMDMAUUUINIAUULLINISNQNG0018DAUHULSLONSQONN09900009088084;300DOOQUCUUSPONSQOUUEESOUUOUUOGUOGYOOUOSUOOONSOONAOUNE 





the pacifist commits the in peace to the 
waging of war, so the religion of the warrior 
commits the believer in war to the ways of peace, 
that it assimilates peace war as one of the 
components of war. 

‘ 


to 


ORTUNATELY, this observation need not be 


entirely abstract and dialectical. I have just 


been reading in Ernest Hemingway’s Men at 
War, and in Raman’s cool yet sympathetic 
assembly of Gandhi’s own statement of What 


Gandhi Wants. They are rich in apt supporting 


material. 


The: notion that Gandhi is waging war may 
seem,strange at first. That Mr. Raman feels 
Gandhi to be a ,Vedic warrior waging war is 


suggested by the verse from the Bhagavada Gita 
—the Warrior’s -which he his 
title page: 
But if thou wilt not carry on this righteous 
warfare, then wilt thou, casting away thine 


Song puts on 


own duty and thine honour, incur sin. 


The fact seems to be that during more than a 


generation, Gandhi has never incurred that sin. 
About February 9, 1943, he began the tenth of 
the dharanus or aggressive fastings which are 


his most effective personal means of waging war. 


Of course, his legend makes him out a great 
pacifist who abhors violence; and war, as the 
classieal writer on war, Carl von Clausewitz, 


defines it, “is an act of violence for the purpose 
of compelling the enemy to do what we will.” 
How, then, can that caste-born prince of peace 
be said to wage war? Indeed, the spontaneous 
good will, the moral support and the material re- 
enforcement which Gandhi’s cause from 
soi disant liberal from this legend, 


receives 





draw largely 


which is shaped only cut of what Gandhi says 
he wants and what he personally does to get 
waht he wants. Gandhi’s words and action are 
arbitrarily detached, however, from their violent 








consequences in the ways and works of Gandhi’s 
partisans. 

Now Gandhi is our generation’s Old Master of 
psychological warfare. He may be said, indeed, 
to have developed and perfected it as a political 
instrument, with techniques fitted to the folk- 
ways and mores of his land, and to the religious 
professions and political preferences of western 
liberals. Born into th ya caste, in a family 
with a tradition for its men of administrative 
scareers in the servi f a local princeling, 
Gandhi felt himseli t off ym such a caree) 
after a rude and stupid British official from 
whom he had asked a fa ! i ordered a servant 
to lay contaminating ds on him, and throw 
him out. 
WHAT DOES GANDHI WANT By 7... A. 

Raman. Oxford University P 129 pp. $1.50. 
MEN AT WAR. The Best VW Stories of All 
7 Time. Editec th « ntroduction by Ernest 

Hemingway. Crown Publishers. $3.50. 
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“I pocketed the insult,” he wrote in his Auto- 
biography. But to a caste-man it was an insult 
beyond pardon, beyend redress, and I believe it 
to be the spring and drive of Gandhi’s subsequent 
conduct and philosophy of life. The Brahmana 
doctrine and discipline enabled the offended man 
to turn his impotence into a weapon of aggression 
against the British in a warfare which he has 
never relaxed. He has never made even an 
interim peace with them in his heart. Sir Stafford 
Cripps offered the All-India Congress even more 
than they had ever asked for. Gandhi prevented 
acceptance. He set an impossible price. “Had 
Gandhi willed it,” writes Mr. Raman, “a settle- 
ment could have been reached in March with 
Sir Stafford Cripps.” But that old offense could 
accept nothing short of the supreme expiation: 
the elimination of the offender. Gandhi made his 
requirement explicit in the rationalization of it 
which he wrote in his Appeal to the British: 
“Let them entrust India to God or, in modern 
parlance, to anarchy.” In other words: Out with 
the British!—no matter what price in life and 
suffering and slavery the Indian multitudes pay! 

Nor has Gandhi confined his psychological war- 
fare to the British. He has used his dharanas, 
often rationalized as “penitential,” against Hindu 
industrialists and monarchs who would not do 
his will; against the opposition within his own 
party; and in order to overcome party-division 
and trends toward deliquescence. Most of his 
non-violent initiatives have brought violent con- 
sequences (Raman, pp. 101 to 113), as he well 
knew they would. Annie Besant denounced him 
as the cause of the slaughter of Malabar. 

In the degree that the initiatives of Gandhi’s 
“non-violent” warfare have won victories, they 
have won, not because the power he attacked 
was weaker than he, but because, now for almost 
half a century, it conducts itself according to 
rules and by methods which concede his right 
to fight, acknowledges the human pertinence of 
his party’s desires and aspirations, and because, 
hence, it submits to the give and take of the 
struggle and looks forward to a conclusion in 
which each shall gain something and none shall 
lose everything; such a conclusion as Sir Stafford 
offered. The warfare is not tctal but civilized— 
that is, its premises and goal are the state of 
peace. But in his offended heart, Gandhi is 
waging total war. He is making its issue All or 
Nothing; unconsciously, he is forcing the con- 
tenders toward the alternatives: Kill or Be Killed. 
The British have always had the power but never 
the will to rub out the whole Congress movement. 
Had Gandhi been fighting a tribe like the 
Nipponazis, whose wars are murderous predation 
and not combat, the will would have anticipated 
and perhaps even outrun the power. By now 
there would have been no Gandhi and no Con- 
gress, and a decimated and enslaved India would 
have been fighting under the taskmaster’s lash 
in a cause it does not share with a people against 
whom it has no grievance, to make a wasteland 
and call it peace. 

a Kk a 

HAT kind of peace is not peace, but destruc- 

tion. It is destruction and death for the victor 
no less than for the vanquished. If, like Helmuth 
von Moltke, you see war as “a part of God’s 
world order,” saving it from materialism, if war 
is your religion, if you believe that the peak and 
ecstacy of life is reached only in combat. and 
through combat, then the continued presence of 
a foeman worthy of your strength and skill is 
the indispensable condition of your reaching that 
peak and experiencing that ecstacy. If you 
abolish the condition, you condemn the warrior 


in you to death. In the warrior’s heaven, Val- 
halla, which is the symbolic immortality of 
battle, both vanquished and victors rise to fight 


again; and victory is ever a chance and never 
a fate. In the degree that you hold the warlike 
life to be the best life, you committ yourself to 
the preservation and equal prosperity of your 
enemy. Neither you nor he seek each other’s 
slaughter: each seeks superiority in a struggle 
where the victory of one must never be such as 
to prevent the other from fighting again. Such 
a victory would defeat the victor. For lack of 
an en@my hig strength would decay, his spirit 
corrupt. His excellence is a function of his 
struggle, and he needs his enemy as he needs 
his breath. Thus war is cooperation as well as 
competition. To survive, it can never be total; 
as it destroys, it must recreate. Indeed, to 
metaphysicians like Nietzsche and Emerson, to 
moralists like Ruskin and Spengler, this was of 
war’s essence. Men live, they think, for 

The stern joy that warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Ruskin urged that war is a game expressing 
the full personal power of the human creature: 
“when well-played, it determines who is the best 
man’; and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes told 
his fellow-veterans of the Civil War, those men 
who “were gentle; they cared nothing for their 
lives,” that they had “felt and still feel the 
passion of life at its top.” 

To experience that passion, you must, having 
conquered fear, caring nothing for your life, still 
remain alive. 

Vor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those hearts that never more may feel 

The vapture of the fight. 

Something of this sentiment emerges also from 
the confused assemblage of tales and stories with 
which Ernest Hemingway thinks he show 
how men have fought and died. 


can 


Signficantly, the most revealing tale for this 


fighting writing man who is a veteran of World 
War I and of the betrayed Spanish Republic’s 
war to keep its people free, is The Red Badge 
of Courage by Stephen Crane, who had never 
seen a battle. The entire meaning of the ex- 
perience of battle seems to rest in a sort of 
initiation, seems to turn on being blooded, on 
undergcing the baptism of fire, and being thereby 
freed from fear. Hemingway, speaking for him 
self, says that he felt at first that he couldn’t 

killed. Then he was wounded, and after that 


be 


“d the worst, that 
sums up the resulting 


felt that he had survi 


“ now 
death had no terrors. He 


outlook with a quotation from Shakespeare: By 
my troth, I care not: a an can die but once: 
owe God a death nd let it go which way 

t N, he that dies this year, is quit for the 
ext. But we find me attitude Hamlet, 
overruling his own monitions of death: We defy 
( /. If it be now, ‘tis not to come. If it 

he not to come, it will le w; uf it be not now 
t it will come. The readiness is all. To me. the 
1ood’s ultimate expression is the line of a Latin 
poet cited by Justice O r Wendell Holmes to 
friends who came to congratulate him on his 
ninetieth birthday: Death plucks at may ears and 


Live, for 1 an coming. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


cries: 










































Senators Resolution for Collective Security 


By WILLIAM AGAR 


THE most important question America must answer, and one of the most important questions that faces the whole world is 
—Will the United States participate in any plan for post-war collective security based on force, or will it not? 
This statement does not imply we believe our country is the only important one. But, if we approach our potential strength 
before the war is finished, what we do is necessarily of great interest to everyone else. It is true, too, that the United Nations 
are not winning the war at the present moment. So maybe what we plan is purely of academic interest. But we don’t think so. 


If the enemy should win, we know exactly what 
will happen to us. If we win, as win we shall, 
we should have a clear picture of what we will 
do with victory. 

That is why planning is in the air now. 
People understand at last that military vic- 
tory will only win us the opportunity to 
work for a durable peace. They remember 
our great refusal in 1919. They sense that 
this refusal initiated the whole sad sequence 
of events which led the world back to war. 
They feel that basic commitments concern- 
ing the future must be made now, before the 
war is over, in order to remove the broad 
question of American participation in post- 
war planning from the level of party politics. 

There is a growing realization that none 
dare wait to plan until post-war weariness 
and disillusionment set in again, until de- 
veloping nationalism and economic rivalries 
drive each nation to grab what it can for 
its own security, or until pressing internal 
problems occupy the time and effort of 
us all. 

* *~ *x 

A’ things stand now, the United Nations have 

no program for concerted action. Most dis- 
cussions of the world after the war revolve 
around differences among the United Nations, 
boundary problems, the possible actions and 
elaims of this or that nation, fear of what one 
or another may do. As long as this persists, 
Germany is reasonably sure that the coalition 
will split asunder when the war is over. She 
is justified in believing that the longer she re- 
sists the smaller are the chances for concerted 
action against her. 

This unsettled state of affairs on the United 
Nations side can easily lose the war. It is al- 
most certain to lose the peace. 

It is largely our fault. Our allies do not 
trust us. They do not believe we will take 
part in any scheme to keep the peace. Why 
should they? No matter how intelligently 
world-minded our administration is, the 
whole world knows its plan and decisions 
can be reversed at any time. The Senate 
alone can commit us, and the Senate, at 
present writing, is not inclined to do so— 
a fact which very likely reflects the Senate’s 
conception of the desires of most Americans. 

If that conception is correct, the other 
nations must plan without us, at least for 
the present. If it is not correct, the people 
must force the Senate to act at once. 

In the meantime Great Britain and most of 
the Governments-in-exile lean towards Russia 
as their bulwark against future German aggres- 
sion. There are plans being made for a Euro- 
pean hegemony exclusive of Britain and Russia 
(a sure way to preserve a weak Europe until 
Germany is ready to take over again). Poland 
is left stranded apparently without any friends. 
And the Prime Minister of Great Britain speaks 
of European and Asiatic councils without refer- 
ence to the Atlantic or the Pacific, that is to 
America. 

This does not mean the other United Na- 
tions want to leave us out of their plans. 
They don’t. They realize the magnitude of 
the task and they want our help. But, if 
they can’t plan with us, they must plan 
without us. The end result may be, not an 
isolationist America, but an isolated, cyn- 
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Of Gaul, Gall, and de Gaulle 

LL Gaul is divided into three parts: 

tain, Giraud and de Gaulle proper. 

I worked at that nifty for quite a long time 
but now that I have it before me, black on 
white, I am no longer sure that it is quite as 
good as I thought that it was when I was 
sitting on this Caesarian egg, wondering to 
what sort of a chick I would give birth. I 
hall therefore make a present of it to my 
revered Congresswoman, the Hon. C. B. Luce, 
who is better at that sort of thing than I 
and who may have an inner track to the State 
Department and who therefore may be able 
to do something with it. As for me, I confess 
that present-day French politics are too much 
for me. Undoubtedly they make sense to some 
people but they do not make sense to me, and 
God knows, I have troubles enough as it is 
without going back the classics to look 
for more. 


Pé- 


to 


The Kremlin 

HERE is the problem of Uncle Joe-Joe in 

the Kremlin, I have little love for Uncle 
Joe-Joe and the way he makes history. But I 
have never had much love for the way Russia 
made history, regardless of in whose name it 
was being made. After all, I am only a 
middle-class little Dutch boy and the Russian 
approach towards life has always been very 
different from that practiced among the 
Calvinistic burghers of my native land. 

I never, for instance, could get really inter- 
in the writings of the great Russian 
masters. They seemed to make a terrific fuss 
about certain things which during the days 
of my youth either did nct exist or if they did 
exist were not mentioned, or if they were men- 
tioned merely caused a somewhat surprised 
raising of the eye-brows and the bored remark, 
“Why didn’t they straighten the mess out and 
pay their bills and get sobered up and marry 
girl and then look for a job 
and for a change do a decent day’s work?” 


as 


ested 


or divorce the 


Even War and Peace never filled my soul 
with a feeling of awe, let along such chefs 
d@oeuvre as Comrade Dostoyefsky’s Jdiot. I 
agree with my wife that those two books (she 


vackground as I did, except that 
she hails from Pennsylvania) never played 
half as great a role in our lives as those two 
modern volumes, known as Ration Book No, 1 
and Ration Book No. 2. We had to read them 
at college and we read them afterwards. They 


has the same 
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", «Will America organize and plan for a durable peace? ..." 


ical, bitter America reaching out for its own 
security at the expense of others; conse- 
quently, an unstable, short-lived armistice, 
then war. 
* * : 
MERICA must act soon. Shortly we will be 
discussing plans with Russia. Will those 
discussions be based on the certainty that the 
United States cooperating with Great Britain as 
the strong representatives of the Western De- 
mocracies intends to guarantee the security of 
other nations while working for its own? Or 
will there be only vague promises—promises 
which Russia would be a fool to take seriously ? 
Which of these is true will make a big difference. 
America needs to prove several things to the 
world before she can help cure the disturbed 


relations existing between members of the 
United Nations. We need to prove we know: 
1. That national governments can no 


longer guarantee the security of their citi- 
zens alone, but that sort of interna- 
tional cooperation is needed; 


some 


2. That we know peace can only be based 
on justice, on law willingly adhered to and 
backed by force; 

3. That we want a United Nations coun- 
cil now so as to attain political unity dur- 
ing the war and a plan for dealing with 
reconquered territory and eventually with 
Germany; that we are convinced the alter- 
native to cooperation is chaos and another 
war. 

We can only do this by commiting ourselves 
quickly to the basic proposition that the United 
States will work for and adhere to a system of 
collective security backed by armed forces which 
shall let potential aggressors know an attack on 
one is an attack on all. 


HAT chance is there for that now? 

Senate Resolution No. 114, the four-Sen- 
ator Resolution, introduced by Senator Ball 
March 16th of this year, contemplates the first 
indispensable step, namely action by the United 
States Senate. It is bi-partisan. It calls for 


on 
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Van Loon's Diary 


t Of the Kremlin and Dutch Chocolate 


were full of troubled people but their troubles 
never seemed to grip us as they should have 
done, and the reason we married each other 
may have been the fact that in a world of Rus- 
sian literature worshippers we were rank out- 
casts, who secretly felt that they should be 
slightly ashamed of themselves, 
On Killing Nazis 

ND now I am in the midst of half a dozen 

late Byzantine enigmas. I hate, loath and 
abhor Adolf Hitler and all his works. I realize 
that the future of the world depends upon the 
rapidity with which it will be possible to kill 
the greatest number of Germans within the 
shortest space of time. Unless our newspapers 
the 


are deliberately trying to misguide us, 
followers of Comrade Stalin are by far the 
most successful of all the allied forces when 


it comes to exterminating Germans. I there- 
fore find myself in a position where my heart 
overflows with sincere gratitude towards our 
Bolshevik friends for doing such a magnificent 
job at killing off Nazis. I mean this. I know 
the sacrifices they have made for us. No 
telling me that those sacrifices were not made 
for us but that they made them for themselves. 
The final result remains the same. Hundreds 
of thousands of Germans are being killed and 
millions of them are being wounded and that, 


use 
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~ Stalin's 


political unity to prosecute the war, to establish 
temporary administration over reconquered lands, 
and to administer relief and economic rehabili- 
tation. It advocates the establishment of ma- 
chinery for peaceful settlement of disputes and 
the maintainance of whatever force is necessary 
to compel obedience. If we can face the future 
with this resolution, or one essentially like it, 
already adopted as the declared policy of the 
United States Senate advising and cooperating 
with the President, the door to united action will 
he opened. 

Every existing human society—city, state, 
or nation—requires a police force to main- 
tain the peace and enforce the laws which 
the majority makes. The same will be nec- 
essary in an enlarged, international society. 
It is still true as Pascal wrote long ago 
that: “Force without justice tyranny, 
but justice without force is impotent.” 

Yet, on April 18th only 24 Senators among 
those who could be reached favored United 
States participation in an international police 
force to preserve peace. Thirty-two were against 
it. Thirty-two would not commit themselves. 
Fight were unavailable. 

That is a dangerous state of affairs. None of 
the Senators who rejected the idea of an inter- 
national police force would go on record 
favoring “World War III” or as being against 
“international order.” 

Yet they did declare themselves against the 
only means of preserving order. 


is 


as 


This is a pattern to watch. Those who do 
not want a society of nations will subscribe 
to the general proposition of collaboration— 
just as they would subscribe to the ten com- 
mandments—but they will sabotage all at- 
tempts at collaboration by cutting out the 
heart of every agreement. 

Senator Taft distinguished himself by passing 
the question off with the fatuous remark that 
it would easy for the United Nations 
police force to bomb New York as Berlin.” He 
as well say it would be as easy for the 


might 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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as far as I am concerned, is the purpose for 
which we are fighting this war. Let us first 
rid the world of the Nazis and the rest will 
take care of itself. 

But I have never liked the—suppose I call 
them—civil practices of Comrade Stalin. I 
have always agreed with the late Frederick 


of Prussia that “any fool can rule with ma- 
chine guns.” Not that Uncle Joe-Joe or his 


predecessors were exactly fools. They were 
brighter than all their enemies put together 
But their brightness was accompanied by a 
complete lack of certain human qualities which 
some of us had rather come to appreciate and 
without which we thought life to be a pretty 
disastrous and melancholie¢ affair. 


* « * 


No More Dutch Cocoa 

HE Russians apparently felt differently and 

having lived among them for quite a long 
space of time, I think that I can understand 
why they felt that way. As far as I myself 
was concerned, I had found no difficulty in 
solving this problem. I had decided that the 
world being as large as it was, I would allow 
the Russians stew in their own Kvas so 
long as they allowed me to stew in my Dutch 
cocoa, The scheme worked beautifully. I never 
went to Moscow and Joe Stalin did not come to 
Old Greenwich and so we did not get into each 
other’s hair. But now the scene has changed. 
There is no Dutch cocoa left (the Nazi swine 
gobbled it all up long ago) and without a bit 
of Russi no Dutchman, Norwegian, 
Dane, Belgian or what have you will 
ain have a single cup of 
honest and unadulterated chocolate. It there- 
fore behooves me te be very nice to Uncle Joe, 
for if I do not quite approve of him, he 
who is me my cup 
to partake of 


to 


in /-vas, 


Swede, 


so much as 


ever ¢ 





even 


: : : ; 
s the uncle going to give 


of chocolate if ever I again hon 


that pleasant beverage. 

I know, I'am sort of beating around the 
bush, but as I told you a moment ago, I am 
entirely surrounded by all sorts of dilemmas 
and I am trying to stick to a few principles, 





but when you want t chocolate as badly as 
then, the noblest of 


awfully hard time coming 


I do just now—wel even 


principles have an 
, 


out on yp 


have one consolation. 


of 


And | 


rather double-faced 


This may be 
But 
if people ask 
me where I learned it, I can truthfully answer, 
“from Uncle Joe, in the Kremlin.” 


sort ethics. 


it is 


of 


the purest Russian style and 
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... Japan has been bombed and the Empire will be cleared from the Pacific .. . 
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Australian Minister Sees Liberation o 
Asiatic Peoples on Pacific Fronts 


By HERBERT EVATT 


Australian Forcign Minister 


ASHINGTON.—I find in the United States 
a far deeper interest in the Pacific now than 
a year ago. 

This increased interest is largely the result 
of the war activities of the United States in the 
Pacific areas. At any rate the people of this 
country freely express anxiety lest, by over- 
concentration elsewhere, the Japanese should 
practically be invited or permitted to “go their 
hardest” in the Pacific for an indefinite time to 
come. Everyone agrees that a reasonable share 
of the expanding war pr of the United 
Nations should be set aside to carry out impor- 
tant tasks against Japan. 

I find also an almost unanimous desire that, 
without prejudicing primary commitments, 
everything possible should be done, and done 


luctior 





speedily, to hamper or prevent Japan’s con- 
solidation of her new economic empire in Indo- 
China, the Philippines, the East Indies and Ma- 


laya, Australia and New Zealand hold strongly 
to these views. 


Even now little is known of Australia 
and New Zealand except their great war 
efforts. They are strong and progressive 


British peoples whose civilization is based 
upon a long European background, and 
whose culture characteristics of 
special value both to Britain and the United 
Nations. 


has local 





As against an this not 
to retain or regain territory. As 
it is a war to retain our civilization. 


trustees for democratic civilization in 


Pacific. Tt 


are the 


the South at is why both Japan and 























Germany must not only be defeated but be 
placed in a position from which they will no 
longer threaten the culture and national devel- 
opment of countries such as yours and ours 
HE “beat Hitler firsi” policy is a strategic 
policy. It does not mean that Germany offers 
the more dungerous threat to the European, o1 
the Australian, or the . ‘an way of life. On 
the contrary, in such the greater threat 
comes from Japun. Fe reason, there would 
be the most violent objection to any strategic 
policy if that necessarily involved the further 
consolidation of Japanese gains and the further 





spread of Japanese “culture” throughout the 
rich teritories she now occupies. The agreed 
strategic policy does not involve so disastrous 


a consequence. 


We in Australia have closely studied the 
menace of Japan in the Pacific and the 
Pacific policy which the United Nations 


should adopt after victory is won. 
By subscribing to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations have pinned their 


faith to a peace which wiil “afford to all na- 
tions the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will afford 


assurance that all the men in 
live their 
want.” 

They also declared that, while they believe in 
the eventual the 


aggressor nations must be disarmed pending the 


all the lands may 


out lives in freedom from fear and 


abandonment of use of force, 
establishment of a wider and permanent system 
of general security. 

The name “Atlantic” which was given to 
this solemn pledge does not refer only to 
the Atlantic region or to powers having 
interests in the Atlantic. The Charter mere- 
ly took its name from the place where it 
was signed. The nations which have 
subscribed to it extend around the globe, 
and the declaration is universal in its scope 
and application. It follows that the future 
of the nations of the Pacific and of south- 


now 

















east Asia are to be given the benefit of the 

broad principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
ee consequences of this may now be sug- 

gested. The first principle which must. be 

applied is that of security from ageressior 
or freedom from fear. According in keeping 
with the eighth principle of the Charter, there 
should be e lished a system or systems of 
general or regional security which will be as 
effective in these Pacifie and Asiatic regions 
in all other parts of the work Pending 
establishment of ch a system. the aggressor 
should be <isarme \ tha resso < 
Japan—the only Pacific power which since 1931 
has systematically employe ts urme oree 
for the purpose of territorial grandisemet 

But, while security comes first, the Charter 
also assures to the peoples of sou ern Asia 
and the south-wes Pacific Pat s ll be 
able to live out their lives eed fro 
want. These people not be exeluded froi 
the list of beneficiaries whic the U Na 
tions have envisaged as entitled to“freedom fron 
want.” Therefore Australia, as a le 
of the south-west Pacific ( will ve \ 
special concern economic, as well as strategic 
arrangements in that zone 

For some years past, Japan has prop- 


agated the notion of a co-prosperity sphere, 
but, ever 1931 and increasingly so 
since she has occupied and commenced to 


since 


exploit British, Dutch and American areas 
in Malaya, the Philippines and the East 
Indies, it has become plain that the so-called 


prosperity sphere means only this—that 
Japan is to get the prosperity while the 
subject peoples get a lower standard of 


living and the status of serfs or slaves. 

In the post-war world the reorganization of 
these regions cannot be on the Japanese sys- 
tem. We are now fighting to end that system. 
Moreover, any post-war order in the Pacific can- 
not be for the sole benefit of one power or group 
of powers. 

Its dominant purpose must be that of benefit- 
If “freedom from 
want” means anything, it means that the age 


ing the peoples everywhere. 


of unfair exploitation is over. 


Ser attainment of a higher and better stand- 
ard of life for all the Pacific peoples involves 
the assumption of specific duties or obligations 
short, we 
found future Pacific policy on the doctrine 
of trust ip for the benefit of all the Pacific 
peoples. That doctrine Australia 
carried out faithfully in New Guinea under the 
the Nations. 
mandatory only 


towards the peoples concerned. In 


must 





already 


has 


mandate system of League of 


Japan’s record as a power 
trust can be betrayed. 
the Austra 


States forces by the natives of 


proves that a solem 
splendid 


United 


assistance given to 





New 


Guinea in the way of carrying supplies’ and 


stretcher-bearing often under heartbreaking 


difficulties—is sufficient evidence that Australia’s 


trusteeship can triumph over Japanese barbar 


ism. 

For these reasons, Australia welcomes the 
forthcoming United Nations Food Conference. 
Its delegation will be Dr. H. C. Cooinbs (Divee- 


tor General of Post-War Reconstruction) Messrs. 
F. L. MeDon 1, E. McCarthy, J 
Dr. J. W. Burtor 
Australia inierprets this conference as 
the first tangible step in attempting to give 
some practical effect to the objective of 
“freedom from want” set out in the Atlantic 
Charter. It is the view of the Australian 
Government that the war efforts of the 
United Nations will be assisted by formulat- 
ing a policy to give effect to our stated war 
aims. One essential part of that policy 
should be to obtain secure and continuous 


B. Brigden and 





employment and to improve the - living 
standards of the masses of the people. 

We believe that these objectives can be 
achieved or greatly assisted by conscious and 
deliberate planning. We in Australia know from 
past experience that our maximum demand for 
the products of other countries arises when our 
own standards of living are rising. Similarly 
we know that sales of our export products to 
other countries are largely dependent upon the 
level of employment and incomes in those coun- 
tries. 

Nothing will contribute more to post-war 
stability than full employment and rising 
living standards in the major countries of 


the world. 
iy our view the first post-war 

international economic policy is that the re- 
spective nations should recognize that their gov- 
ernments have an obligation not merely to their 
own people but to the peoples of other countries 
to maintain within their own domestic economies 
a high level of employment and rising living 
standards. We see in this Food Conference the 
first opportunity for the recognition of this 
principle. 


+ « 


objective of 


One aspect of this question of standards 
is vital from the point of view of countries 
like Australia and the United States with 
great farming communities. We must see 
to it that any agreements proposed take 
proper care of the standard of living not 
only of the middle classes and the industrial 
workers but also of the farmers themselves, 
who since the last war, have never obtained 
reasonable standards of living. 

As planned, the conference will consist of ex- 
perts who will not have full authority to speak 
for their governments on matters of policy. It 
from the 
ence the organization of which has already had 
However, from 
its deliberations there should finally emerge at 
eement among the United 

their own domestic fields, 
positive measures to maintain 
nutrition standards of 
Australia is vitally concerned 
of neighboring Pacifie countries 
wilk do its utmost to 


is Wrong to expect too much confer- 


to overcome certain difficulties. 
least a 
Nations 
they 


and 


general ag 
that, within 
will 
raise the 


take 
living and 


their own peoples. 
at the standards 


and 


territories and make 


ihe conference a success. 
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Bandwagon Shifts Blur 
DeGaulle-Giraud Picture 


By ANDRE RAYNAL 

HE development of French affairs has been 

marked in recent weeks by a number of 

events which have not yet reached their de- 
cisive stage. 

On April 16, Admiral Georges Robert, in a 
letter to the Associated Press, set down three 
conditions upon the fulfillment of which depends 
his adhesion to the United Nations. 

On April 19, the memorandum sent to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle by General Giraud outlining the 
general basis for French unity in Africa was 
published. 

On April 21, the press printed a report of 
the reply carried from General de Gaulle to 
General Giraud by General Catroux, who has 
been conducting negotiations between the two 
leaders. 

On the same date The Christian Science 
“Monitor” carried the report of an inter- 
view secured by its Algerian correspondent 
with Mr. Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil in 
which the latter declared himself favorable 
to General de Gaulle. 

These unrelated items, of unequal im- 
portance, begin to tire a public which can- 
not understand all the details of the events. 
It will be useful, therefore, to review the 
whole situation and attempt to find their 
meaning. 

* * +7 
The Navy and Admiral Robert 

NE ought not to exaggerate the inportance 

of the Martinique and Guadeloupe question. 

Reduced to its true proportions, it is a small 
matter. 

It comes down to the question as to 
whether French possessions in the Antilles 
offer the threat of any danger to the Allies 
either as bases for enemy submarines or 
as stations in a system of radio communica- 
tion. On the affirmative side, the American 
Navy could settle the whole business in a 
few hours. On the negative, we have the 
fact that the Navy has shown itself com- 
pletely disinterested and has relegated to 
the State Department the task of manag- 
ing the affair through peaceful means. 

It is true that several units of the French 
Navy and a greater number of commercial 
vessels are laid up in French Carribean ports 
and that these ships could be of use to the 
Allies. In this connection, again, it is only the 
American Navy which knows all the facts and 
which can accurately estimate the value of 
these vessels in connection with the immediate 
needs of the Allies. 

Washington finally decided to 
traffic with the French West Indies 
bring Admiral Robert to reason. It 
cellent decision and one which should have been 
much earlier. The Admiral now shows 
himself in a more conciliatory mood than for- 
merly. His “conditions” do not at all resemble 
his former threats or suggest the sort of ar- 
rogance which he exhibited during earlier days. 

There is no use giving Admiral Robert un- 
merited publicity in the press. It will be suf- 
ficient to maintain a rigorous blockade of the 
French Antilles and to await either a capitula- 
tion without conditions or a decisive act by the 
American Navy, the technical nature of which, 
naturally, is not the 
marketplace. 


cut off all 
in order to 
Was an ex- 


reached 


a subject for discussion in 


Giraud, Soldier and Politician 
HE memorandum from Giraud 
the same time his desire for an entente with 

de Gaulle and his disagreement with the pro- 

posal to set up a provisional government with 
de Gaulle at its head. The importance of this 


expresses at 





-Anti-Fascist Warns of ‘Darlan’ Policy 


By Luigi Sturzo 


Ewiled leader of the Christian Popular (Peasant) Party 








oe Allies are at war against Fascism, as 

ideology and as realization. Mussolini and 
the hierarchy are responsible for it, but the 
root of evil lies in the totalitarian concep- 
tion of the state. Fascism was born of an 


nationalism, thanks to 
the aid offered by capitalism against the work- 
ing masses (organized in Italy in the Socialist 
Confederation of Labor with 1,500,000 members 


exasperated developed 














and the Christian Demecratic Confederation 
with 1,200,000 members), ending up with the 
militaristic autarchies and imperial adventures. 

Fascism was first responsible for the rupture 
of the equilibrium of E with Abys- 
sinian war (1935) and the tigat r civil 
war in Spain (1936). 

Fascism hastened the outbreak of the World 
War through its alliance with Hitler, its yield- 
ing on Austria (1938) and its signature of the 
so-called “iron pact” (Milan 1939) Anglo- 
American appeasement towards Fascism even 


ears 1939-40 (England) and 1939-41 


ates), 


during the y 


(United St ught to be remembered teday 





as a mistaken and 


ilty policy. 


A DISTINCTION has to be drawn betwee 
the period of Alliéd military oe- 











possible Alliéd milite ‘ 
cupation and the subsequent period. During the 
period occupation local governments 1 be 
formed, which might subsequently, if need be 
be unified. Such governments will have to be 
rmed by elements favorable to the Allies and 
no inted by any responsibilities as Fascist 
leaders, notorious party members, or chief 
bureaucrati utors of Fascist policies. It 
will be necessary to avoid the Darlans and the 
Peyroutons. In the period following that of 
military occupation e Italians themselves wil 
< os thei own leaders, and vill lay ( 
¢ r a Constituent Asse elaborate 
r constituth o tl new regim W nust 
I i i pe ple v he wil ] On t »f 
e wa ‘ xhauste The Ff iders 
) en | escaped ¢ 1 oO ee! 
placed There W ] € ( n 
1 \ ) ne tne { s t Ss 


— Americar gett ee must try to md 


spire cor fidence i 1e Italian peopie 
this end it will be necessary to 
that Italy will benefit from both Article I of the 


ake it clear 





Atlantic Charter, with regard to Italy’s metro- 
politan territory and colonies prior to 1922, and 
Article III cf the same Charter concerning the 
free choice of form of government, 


one’s own 





thus uding the possibility that the Allied 
powers might back old or new Fascism, both 
of the Right or of the Left. Such a promise 
would be of immense help not only to the 


underground but to the great majority of the 
Italian people. As for the help which the Amer- 
ican render to the under- 
preferable to avoid any 
for fear that. such help 


government could 
ground 


public discussion of it, 


groups, it is 


might never arrive cr that the opposite result 
bc obtained, that is the discouragement of the 
underground or its discovery and punishment 


on the part of the Fascist regime. 


 iphagmarctbasin-encgatage cad should: 

1. Abandon to their fate al] the Fascists and 
yesterday and of today who 
abound in their institutions and or 
ganizations; 

2. Try to see 


p) yblems, openly f: 


philo-Fascists of 
even now 
with regard to Italian 
ring those solutions which 








Five Questions Mes 


1. Are the Allies at 
war with “one man,” 
Mussolini — or 
against the entire 
hierarchy of Fascism 





—its roots and de- 
velopments? 
2. How shall the lead- 





ers of post-war Italy 





= a 

= be chosen? . 

= 3. Shall the U. S. Gov- Mussolini 
= ernment take steps 






to render immediate help to the under- 
ground groups in Italy? 


STMMTEEHY 


1. What effective steps can Italo- American 
institutions and organizations take to 
speed American victory and help the 
common people of Italy in the peace 
settlement? 

>». What steps can 
education” of Italian 
defeat of Fascism? 


TURE ALLL 





we take for the “re- 


youth afier the 





t 3 
= 
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conform to the spirit of American democracy 
and are compatible with the war and peace aims 
of the Allies and with the safeguarding of the 
national integrity and of the welfare of Italy; 

3. Help the formation of an Italian Legion, 
seeking to obtain from the Department of State 


the necessary permission for Italo-American 
volunteers to enroll in it. 
® ° ‘ 

LOST war is of itself an education, and 

the present war imposed by the Fascist 
leaders against popular will contribute one 
more factor to the re-education of the Italian 
masses, German occupation and the behavior 


of German chiefs in Italy is a decisive historical 
fact to justify the rejection of Fascism which 
has been The total defeat of a coun- 
try which never had to suffer one since the time 
of the barbaric invasions, will be a cathartic 
element for all and especially for the deluded 
youth. 
If the Allies will take care: 

a) not to humaliate Italy; 

b) not to national resentment with 
acts of injustice or with mistreatment; 
not to impose ideas, standards, methods, 
or teachers for purposes of re-education 


its cause, 


create 


in the name of America or of any other 


country, 


then the development of the present war and 
the Allied victory will inspire the mental re- 
orientation of the people of Italy. 

Last but not least, there will be freedom 
This freedom will awaken the mind of these 


who for twenty years have been k 
the truth, who have believed in 


























exaggerations and imperialistic infatuations 
Throughout this long night la heard 
nothing but praise of Fascism, even ir e grea 
independent international ess, and tr ha 
seen the Chamberlains a: Ma ilds nd 
Simons hurrying to Rom gn four-powe 
pacts and Mediterranean agreements; and the 
Blums suggesting at G hat sanctions be 
removed and the Roosey sta ng e al s 
el ») against the Neg d ( 
olics calling Mussolini t é ( stantine 
and th rowds of s $ g t aboli 
ion of strikes Se Q ward 

running on ’ 

ll nis ye it 
é new f 
Italy, the Italiar 





proceed to their re-educatio 
of foreign pedagogues an 


social scientists. 











document arises from the collaboration of Har- 
old MacMillan, Britain, and of 

Robert Murphy, American diplomat, with 
the French authors. This collaboration confirms 
at all points the understanding reached in Wash- 
ington by Anthony Eden after the public ex- 
change of approbation by Winston Churchill 
and Cordell Hull with regard to the reeent ad- 
dress of General Giraud in March. 

In Washington, in London and in Algiers 
those in authority are opposed to the idea of 
setting up a French provisional government 
which might later move in on liberated France 
and impose itself on a French people exhausted 
by the war. Roosevelt, Churchill and Giraud 
prefer a military authority openly established 
only for the period of the war, leaving the way 
open for the reconstitution of civil power as 
soon as the circumstances make it possible to 
secure an expression of French public opinion. 

This is the principal point in the memoran- 
dum, which contains many other debatable 
points in its three columns of text. One cannot 
enter upon any discussion of details without 
writing much more than three columns. It is 
evident, however, that the two Generals may 
come to an understanding about all the second- 
ary points at issue but that the question of 
central authority is insoluble without agree- 
ment of both on the acceptance of either one 
or the other. 

The memorandum of Giraud is a serious 
document—but its practical value depends 
entirely upon the methods of application. 
It is evident that if the political errors com- 
mitted in Algiers during the past six 
months are not firmly corrected, the demo- 
cratic majority will lose all confidence in 
the men who pretend to act in the name of 
France. 

The outstanding mistakes have been frankly 
pointed out and commented upon in The New 
Leader. First there was the intolerable appoint- 
ment of undesirable Peyrouton. [See our arti- 
Who is Marcel Peyrouton? The Career of 
a French Himmler, in The New Leader of 
January 3.] Then came the abolition of the 
Cremieux Decree. [See the article Dr. John 
A. F. Maynard, The Repeal of the Cremieux 
Law, in The New Leader of April 3.] 


representing 
the 





cle, 


It is necessary, in addition, to refer to the 
seandalously prolonged detention of Spanish 
political prisoners, a disgrace to France, and 





ae 
Admiral Rovert 


which sheltered the hooligans of 
the “Légion,” particularly the members of the 
S.0.L. (Service d’Ordre Légionaire). Such 
blunders would have been impossible, even in- 
conceivable, had the Gaullists rallied North 
Africa immediately upon the debarcation of 
the Allies instead of remaining in London. 
General Giraud is not a politician and in 
the position in which circumstances have 
placed him he has already demonstrated 
the impossibility of his becoming one. Drew 
Middleton, correspondent of the “Times,” 
has told us that the General has learned a 
great deal since he has occupied the posi- 
tion of supreme authority in Africa. Per- 
haps. But at his age a man has got beyond 
the time when it is possible to learn very 
much or to change in important ways. 
Born, reared and developed in a very con- 
servative and _ traditional environment, 
Giraud would have a hard job to bring him- 
self up to date. And de Gaulle, for his part, 
committed mistakes whith have resulted in 
serious consequences, first, in not joining 
Giraud in Algiers during the week follow- 
ing the debareation, and later in making 
difficulties about going to Casablanea and, 
finally, in leaving for London instead of 
remaining on French soil. 


the impunity 


Towards Unity With DeGaulle 


in memorandum of de Gaulle, like that of 
( ! ) s one principal point which 
n 








riraud, contain 

well become a s bling-block. He de- 
mands the direct representation of the French 
underground in the “provisional government.” 


discuss endlessly the 


But both parties could 








“true bases” of a really authentic representa- 
tion of the underground. T underground is, 
by definition, secret. It is composed of very 
small groups connected by very slender threads 
or, in many cases, entirely without liaison. For 





these groups the only connection with 


many of 











the outside world depends upon the efforts of 
the de Gaullists, which | been carried on for 
two years with the help of the British. 
hat one knows is that the underground 
on a fig o the th against the in- 
and against the regime. Some 
recognize de Gaulle as their political 


but this whole question involves only a 


very small 1 ber of militant fighters who do 
not pretend to interpret the thought of forty 











million Frenchmer The inderground press 
renders homage to Giraud as well as to 
de Gaull ypes for their union. 

On the other | the socialists, the trade 
unionists and the ¢ S the left, who 
are an integral part of the underground and 
who constitute the most purpose y democratic 
section of it, repudiate e all dictator- 





General Giraud, 
or anyone els¢ Other gt resolutely re- 
publican 1 patriotic, express the same State* 
of mind. Thus the Franc-Tireur (March, 1942) 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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' Palisades Amusement 





PALISADES PARK TO 
FEATURE ENOCH LIGHT 
Palisades Amusement Park, on 
the Jersey side of the Hudson, 
this Saturday and Sunday, May 
Ist and 2nd, will present as its 
special attraction Enoch Light 
and his orchestra who will play 
for the free show and dancing 
twice daily. Featured with Enoch 
Light and his band will be Leslie 
James, vocalist, and the Light 


to send to the boys in service. 
This year at the exhibit that fea- 
tures the Lord’s Prayer on a 
penny, which has always proved 
popular, one may also. obtain 
famous sayings of President 
Roosevelt, General MacArthur, 
Major Jimmy Doolittle and othe 
prominent present-day figures. 
Season lockers are now avail- 








Brigade and the Ocarina Trio. 
The American aerialist, Marion, 
who performs 125 feet in the air 
without the aid of a safety net, 
continues as the added attraction 


Saturday, May Ist, and 
Sunday, May 2nd 


Defense Workers, 
Service Men and 
Civilians Alike 
Cheered at the 
Opening of the 
Park This Year! 
“It’s Bigger and 
Better Than 
Ever!” They Said! 


2 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


ENOCH LIGHT 


AND ORCHESTRA 


for FREE Show 
and Dancing 
FREE 
Acts, Dancing, 
Parking 


Daily 








Enoch Light and his orchestra 
will play for the free show and 
dancing at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N. J., this Saturday and 
Sunday, May 1 and 2. 


at the park. Because of the tre- 
mentous ovation she received 
from park-goers over the Easter 
week-end she is being held over 
for an additional week. 

One of the many new attrac- 
tions at Palisades is the “Bundles 
for Buddies” ‘booth, where it is 








“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL’—pP}/ 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 
SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN 








All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 


It’s Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 








West 52nd St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 




















Musical 


OKLAHOMA! 


JAMES THEATRE | 
ith Street West of Broadway 
EVES. $:30 9 MATS. Thurs. & Sat 


Theatre Guild's New 


WV 
RICHARD ROGERS 
B iL 
| OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Dir 
| 
| 


ROUBEN MAMOLLIAN 
[ 


AGNES DE MILLE 
Betty Garde, Alfred Drake 
Joseph Buloff, Joan Roberts, 
} Lee Dixon, Howard da 

Silva, Celeste Holm 


STi 

















LIFE WITH FATHER 


EMPIRE Theatre, Broadway and 40th Street 

















MAN GORDON presents 
. it’s 


Ame. 


“Gay. laughable and irreverent . . 


a pleasure. ANDERSON, Jour. @ 


a »@ m 

1@ Doughgirls 

es we 1 es 

by JOSEPH FIELDS = Staged by GEORGE 8. KAUFMAN 


LYCEUM Thea. celle i East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 




















GREAT ENTERTAIN- 


“ONE OF THE CENTER THEATRE 


MENTS OF ALL TIME.”—Coleman, Mirror 
Sonja Henie & Arthur M. Wirtz 


present 


STARS ON ICE 


Musical Icetra vaganza 
COL. 5-5474. 


Rockefeller Center - America’s Only 
Ice Theatre—Eves. Incl. Sun. at 8:40 


Mats. Sat.,Sun.& Wed. No Mon. Perf. 
BO’ - $4.00 . $4.50 


Sat. 


plus 
tax 


Mail Orders Filled. nights only 50c-$2.50 plus tax 
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19th Month—THE HIT THAT WON THE CRITICS’ PRIZE 
Clifton Peggy Leonora Mildred 


WEBB * WOOD * CORBETT * NATWICK 


BILITENE SPURT 


NOEL COWARD'S BEST COMEDY 


BOOTH 


THEATRE, 45th West of B’way. Evgs. Incl. Sun. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 (No Perf. Monday) 











OPERA 
HOUSI 


METROPOLITAN 


NOW thru MAY 9 





S. HUROK 


\ Gala pring Season 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


by the BALLET THEATRE 


#1500 SEATS 85c, $1.10, $1.65 FOR ALL PERFORMANCES “3% 











able for the mammoth salt water 
pool and beach at Palisades Pai 


Special season membership 
the families of defense 
are being offered. Those int 


ALAN LADD, the 
screen’s No. 1 Man, 
in the World Prem- 
iere of his most im- 
portant picture... 
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‘k. 
fon 
worke 

>y- 





THE-NEW-LEADER ~ 


PARAMOUNT =: 


geinight Feature Nightly: We Sell War Bonds and Stamps 





starring 
WALTER HUSTON - ANN HARDING « George Tobias - Oscar Homolka 
Gene Lockhart « Helmut Dantine 








ested in season swimming at Pal- 
isades should communicate 


Mrs. Anna Hedperin in care of 
the Press Office Palisades : 
ment Park, Palisades, N 











TIMES 


* Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 


with 


Amuse- 






” Now Playing! «© 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET RUSSIA! 


THE GREATEST ONE-MAN MISSION SINCE PAUL REVERE'S RIDE! 


HOLLYWSOOD 


MUSIC HALL EASTER SHOW 
THE SECRET OF SHANGRI- 

Breaking all Easter attendance —— 
records in Radio City Music Hall’s 
history, the theatre’s big two- 


BROADWAY’S BEST 


Presented by 
Playwrights’ 


DNEY KINGSLEY'S 


part 


RKO’s Radio’s romantic « 

















S| 
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PATRIOTS 
N.Y. Drama Critics 
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i 3240 
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Easter. stage spectacle and 
rama, 


‘Flight for Freedom,” co-starring 


a show SO BIG, 
SO EXCITING, ] 
SO ENTERTAINING!; 


rone POWER 





Rosalind 
Murray, is being held over for a 
third week. 











- Saturday, May 1,:1943 


Park Opens for 1943 Gala Season. — 


Russell and Fred Mac- 


1, 
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7th Ave. and SOth St 
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photoplay.” 





THE New] 


ROADWAY AT 45™ST. 





BiAVO 


— 


Oo (aimait Gomedy 


“An exciting, memorable production. Saroyan is right 
A show you will want to see. 
A great writer has cut to the quick of human experi 
ence and the screen has translated his eloquence and 


love of humanity to a stirring and _ heart-shaking 
—HOWARD BARNES, Herald 


A champion cast starring MICKEY ROONEY. Directed by CLARENCE BROWN 
Of course, it's METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


: ASTOR) TRIUMPH 


Tribune 


Continuous Performances 
Popular Prices 


Doors Open 10 A. M. 
BUY WARBONDS! 
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a ; 
Vihis best selling 

book was translated in 
8 languages and Braille! 


DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 
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Saturday, May.1, 1943. 


French Politics 


(Continued from Page Five) 
says: “We do not expect to substitute for the 
dictatorship of defeat the dictatorship of vic- 
tory, the idolatry of one man for the idolatry 
of another.” 

In its number of June, 1942, the Frane-Tirevr 
asserts further: “We have written, and we re- 
affirm it, that we are whole-heartedly with de 
Gaulle in his struggle for the liberation of the 
country; but that we shall be against him if, 
this liberation having been achieved, he en- 
visages, contrary to what he has promised, the 
dictatorship of a general which we shall be 
just as unwilling to accept as that of a mar- 
shall.” 

Since the publication of these lines there has 
come into existence an important new fact, a 
new turn in the fortune of war: the Anglo- 
American debarcation in Africa, the renaissance 
of a French army with Giraud at its head. 
From now on de Gaulle is no longer the sole 
representative of French resistance. Move than 
ever the underground has reason to count on 
the future liberation of French territory. But 
less than ever, certainly, is France a priori 
disposed to confide its political destiny to gener- 
als whose mission should be confined strictly to 
the military realm. 

Apart from this, the memorandum of 
de Gaulle insists with reason on the elim- 
ination not only of Vichy legislation but 
also of the men who have identified them- 
selves with the Vichy regime. It demands 
the dissolution of the groups inspired by 
totalitarian ideology (the Légion, etc.). 
opposes the substitution of military author- 
ity for civil, etc., ete. On all of these points 
agreement is possible and necessary. But 
on the main point it is impossible to see 
any possibility of compromise. 

* sf * 


The Strange Case of Lemaigre-Dubreuil 
R. JACQUES LEMAIGRE - DUBREUIL, 
proprietor of important oil factories, “Re- 

gent” of the Bank of France, president of the 

Ligues des Contribuables, etc., “now is cham- 

pioning the movement for a French provisional 

government which neither General Giraud nor 
the United Nations authorities desire to see 
established at the present time.” So writes the 
correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
in Algiers. This leader of the reactionaries 

“declares General Charles de Gaulle, Fighting 

French leader, ought to be appointed Frenca 

Minister for National Defense.” 

The American correspondent, R. Maillard 
Stead, continues “When I asked Mr. Le- 
maigre-Dubreuil why he quit General Gi- 
raud’s administration, he said: ‘It is too 
Jong and complicated a story to go into in 
detail, but I can say that one powerful 
reason was that I no longer was prepared 
to submit to the control of French internal 
affairs here by influences emanating from 
other countries.’’ 

This last phrase indicates a close community 
of ideas with the de Gaullists which publicly 
attests, both in London and Algiers, a discon- 
certing Anglophobia and an Americano-phobia. 

It is generally known that relations between 





the British government and the de Gaulle head- 
quarters have become extremely difficult and 
strained. Between de Ne and Washington 
they are hardly better. furiously nationalist 
and xenophobe spirit dominates de Gaullist 
quarters in England (something which is com- 
pletely absent in France). 

Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreui] has just naturally 


adopted one of the worst deviations of a move- 


ment which had given birth to such fond hopes. 
It is doubtful whether the adhesion of Mi 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil will bring notable moral 
support to the cause of the deGaullists. It 
on the contrary, rather a, compromising rela 
tionship and can accomplish no change in the 


forces which dominate the military situation. 
The open telegram sent to General de Gaulle 
by General Eisenhower is very explicit on this 


point: political quarrels, the pretensions of one 
side or the ambitions of the other will not be 
permitted behind a decisive battle front along 


which the fortunes of war are being decided. 

At the point which events have ncw reached 
it is evident that a key role is being played by 
General Catroux in carrying on the negotiations 
which are in progress. Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Giraud cannot back down on the question of a 
provisional government. Genera] Catroux knows 
this very well. If he patiently goes on with his 
mission, it is, no doubt, with the intention of 
taking a position of his own at a moment which 
in his judgment appears be favorable. M. 
Massigli is psychologically in an analogous situ- 
ation. 

The gathering of 


to 


* the French people for an 


Labor Showdown 


(Continued from Page One) 
or make the necessary wage adjustments to meet 
the inereased cost of living and to stop and 
change the present policies of the administra- 
tive agencies and Congress which can only re- 
sult in inviting inflation and undermining the 
war effort.” 

The CIO-AFL position not only contrasts 
with that of Lewis but it differentiates also 
from another position—that of the Communist 
Party-National Association of Manufacturers’ 
school of thought. 

Earl Browder and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers present a united front 
in their point of view. Both ery, “We must 
have unity. There’s a war on and we can’t 
be bothered with current problems. Let 
labor wait until after the war. We've got 
the Soviet Union to save, or Big Business 
to save, as the case may be.” 

Lewis’s position, again, is that of an “out” 
criticizing the “ins.” The natural follow to 
that is “throw the rascals out.” And there 

little doubt that nothing could please 
Lewis more. 

The CIO-AFL position is essentially that 
of the constructive critic who is doing the 
painstaking job of digging for the root of 
the trouble, and offering criticism coupled 


Is 


with constructive suggestions as alter- 

natives. 

There is a new and sobering awareness in 
Washington of labor’s responsibility for the 
reactionary Congress now in session. There is 
an acuter appreciation of the need of rallying 


plain John Q. Citizen to labor for a showdown 
fight against the war profiteers and the rapaci- 
ous Big Business elements who won last No- 
vember’s elections. 

And that lies behind the joint strategy of the 
AFL and CIO in demanding a roll-back of prices 
rather than an increase in wages. If such a 
roll-back to last Sept. 15 prices is successful, 
it was pointed out, it would be equal to giving 
labor a 25° wage increase. 

The AFL-CIO strategy takes cognizance of 
the fact that the American people, unorganized 
as well as organized labor, are unanimous in 
their demand for decreased living costs. Wage 
increases, it is realized, would primarily go to 
organized labor, leaving the rest of the public 
in their present plight. And, in the view of 
the strategists, the John L. Lewis policy of 
insisting on wage increases serves only to drive 


still further the wedge between labor and the 
unorganized public. Whereas, a fight for de- 
creased prices will rally the public to labor’s 


side again. With the additional alternative that 
if the fight on prices in unsuccessful it will set 
the stage perfectly for public support of labor 
in coming back with a renewed demand for wage 
increases. 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
primary organizational phase instead of going 
gallivanting off tussia with Willkie, Elmer 
Davis would not now be having so much trouble 
In ve directly re- 
spons Owl!’ 


characte) 


to 


of Cowles, who was 


the 


absence 
le for 


paneer Stic e 


of organizing 
ol 
And they’re 


job 


“Up, a number 


OWI]. 


yonsible for 


queei 
boys who are 


Davis’ 


sot into the 


the brickbat coming 
has had heartbreaking and 
thankless One might say none in Washing- 
ton tops him for honesty, integrity and ability, 
but that might be open to double-entendres .. . 
so much of official) Washington being what it is. 


Elmer Davis a 


job. 





And if Davis is not letting Congress stampede 
him into ) firing employees dlieael to be Commu- 
lists, he is to be admired for insisting on proot 
before making people walk the plank. It should 
not be forgotten that a good bit of this talk 
about Communists in the government is nothing 
more than Administration-smearing. It all de- 
pends on who’s talking. 

Honest anti-Communists, among them is 
numbered Eliner Davis, want to see the Com- 
munists cleaned out wherever they are—but let’s 
make sure it’s Communists 


who get the cleaning. 





effective struggle against the common enemy 
of the Allies can be accomplished only in France. 
That is to say, for the time being, it must be 
carried on from North Africa. General Sicé, 
General Odic, the aviator Saint-Exupéry, Mr. 
Jean Monnet, Mr. André Labarthe (Director of 
La France Libre, published in London), and 
other important French personalities represent- 
ing all tendencies of opinion are already in 
Algiers, and others are on their way to that 
country. Under the circumstances, there is no 
other alternative. 
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round-table discussion will be: 
Sidney Hook, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at N.Y.U., author of The 
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ing Norway, 
Errol 


“Edge of Darkness,” 
Flynn and Ann 
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United Nations 


(Continued from Page Four) 
Cincinnati police to jail him any criminal. 
Likewise the United Nations police should punish 
us if we commited a crime. We can pass over 
the cynicism which caused the Senator to speak 
of the police force bombing civilians. The fact 
remains that he knows perfectly well any 
tem of collective security must be based en the 
firm intention of peace-loving nations to abide 
by the law. If the big and strong won’t do that, 
the whole idea collapses. 

T is necessary for the American people to back 

right-minded Senators now, force the 
issue. We can do it. 

But we must first understand that whether 
or not we want to coeperate with other 
nations is of no importance. The question 
we must answer for ourselves is, Shall we 
cooperate, or shall we have World War Hl? 

It matters not at all whether we like the 
British, the Russians, the Chinese, or any- 
body else. They are the people we must live 
with and work with on a globe grown ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Once we have our own answers clearly in mind 
we can make the recalcitrant Senators act. But 
we must really think the answers through. A 
system of Collective Security based force 
means that each nation must limit its own sov- 
ereignty to some degree and delegate powers to 
a world government. Since each government’s 
primary duty is to look after its own people, any 
self-imposed limitation of sovereignty must ob- 
viously advance the interests of the That 
is the only way it will work. It s¢lfish 
it is legitimate self-interest. 

I repeat, it is up to us, the people. If we fail 
to make America cooperate there will be no use 
looking for scapegoats; there will be no use 
crying that a handful of willful or evil Senators 
sabotaged our future. That may well be true, 
but by then the die will be east and ruin will 
be just around the corne? 


Terror in Mexico 


(Continued from Page One) 
thing is that they seem to behave in a mariner 
that disregards all rational political considera- 
tions, either from senseless fury, 


as 


sys- 


and 


on 


people. 
Is not 


ness, 


or else accord- 


ing to directives whose hidden aims we don’t 
yet know. They also seem to think they can 
get away with anything, no matter how cut- 
rageous 
VICTOR SERGE 
P.S. April 1: We have observed in the last 
few days so many suspicious goings and com- 


ings in the street outside our apartment, notably 
the presence of automobiles full of men, without 
lights, that I have gone elsewhere to sleep. It 
seems almost certain that they are trying to 
learn my routine, and are spying the lay 
of the Jand. ... We think all of will die 


out 
this 


down—before long—unless the party has issued 
be 


and 


a categorical directive that we of. 
We are trying to kee ‘P calm, 


the Mexican authorit ie 


disposed 


are warning 
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Morris Feinstone 
Dies at 64 


Morris Feinstone, he« of the 











United Hebrew Trades, died of a 
heart attack on Wed.,-April 28th. 

Morris Feinstone was born in 
Warsaw, Poland, in 1878. From 
1895 to 1910 he lived in England, 
where he participated in the early 
campaigns of the British Labor 
Party. 

For more than thirty years he 
has been in the forefront of the 
labor and Socialist movement of 
this country. From the time of 


its organization until the day of 


his death he served as secretary 


of the United Hebrew Trades. 
For many vears he was secretary 
ef the New York Central Trades 
and Labor Council, and in recent 
years he has served as a member 
of its Executive Board. He served 





from time to time on the executive 





boards of the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, The New Leader, the 
HIAS. the Rand School ind 
many other organizations and in- 
stitutions 

Mr. Feinstone was deeply in- 
terested in international affairs 
and during the past few years he 
has devoted much of his effort to 
the successful prosecution of the 
wa He was a member of one 
of the Selective Service Appeals 


Board, of the Special 
Labor Board of OPA, 
panel of the War Labo 


Advisory 
and of the 
Board. 
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Hero of History; 
Mary McCarthy, novelist, author 
of The Company She Keeps; 


John MacDonald, editor of Film 
News; 

Daniel Bell, managing editor of 
The New Leader, who will act 
as moderator. 

New Leader readers are urged 
to tune in to this program and 
organize radio listening parties to 
discuss the fifm. The topic of 
“Mission to Moscow” and the 


question of Propaganda and Truth 
in History and War particu- 
larly important today in view of 
recent political developments. 

Tune in Wednesday, May 5th, 
9:30 p. m., over Station WEVD 
1330 on your dial 


1S 


STRAND HOLDS OVER FINE 
FILM AND STAGE SHOW 
The N. Y. Strand will hold 
“In Person” show featuring 
Savitt and his orchestra for a 4th 
week starting F ride iy, April 50th 
The “In Person” show presents 
Ethel Waters, celebrated interna- 


its 
Jan 


tional singing star of stage, 
screen and radio, as the Special 
Added Attraction. In addition. 


the stage show also features the 
Berry 


Bros., dancing stars of 
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Over two hundred delegates visitors attended a spirited 
and harmonious convention of pit New York, S.D.F., last 
Saturday and Sunday, April the People’s House, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. gs and addresses were made 
by Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, City Chairman of the S.D.F., 
who was elected chairman of the convention; Algernon Lee, 
State Chairman; Dr. Alfred Braunthal, resez rch director of the 
United Hat. Cap and Millinery Workers’ | or Max rece 
former Mayor of Altona, Germany; Jol C. Packard, of Cali- 
fornia; George Kaplan, Assistant State Secretary of the A.L.P.; 
Dr. Albert Smallheiser of the Teachers’ Guild, and others 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

On “Freezing of Wages, Profits and Prices,” on “Taxation,” 
on the iropean Underground Movements.” on the “Social Se- 
curity Plan of the N.R.B.P.” on the “Present Crisis { Special 
Effort,” on the “New York Educational System, on t “Excu- 
tion of Erlich and Alter,” and on the “Rescue of Jews From Nazi 
Extermination.” 

Haitie K. Schwartz, chairman of the Wome Committee, and 
Jesse Z. l 1rairman of the Committee « Organization, 
rendered i reports and recommendations. Executive 
Secretary August lessens, presente report of the Executive 
Committee. Various recommendations and proposals will be sub- 
mitted to regular committees and to the membership for action. 
12th MONTH ‘HIT”’—AHerald Trib ‘CLICK’ —Winchell 
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Japanese Maneuverings 


‘A SHOCKING episode that casts a lurid light 
-.* on the grim, no quarter character of our war 
in the Far East was the coldblooded killing of 
American aviators who fell into the hands of the 
Japanese after the raid cn Tokyo last year. Hor- 
rible as this crime was and especially revolting 
jn its hypocrisy because of the repeated bombing 
by the Japanese of defenseless Chinese cities 
(to say nothing of Pearl Harbor) it was both 
tight and wise for our government to repudiate 
the- idea of inflicting reprisals upon Japanese 
prisoners in our power. 

A civilized naticn can never win a contest in 
barbarism. Moreover, there are unfortunately 
far more Americans who are prisoners of Japan 
than Japanese who have been captured by our 
forces. Even from a practical] standpoint, leav- 
ing aside all considerations of humanity, execu- 
tions of Japanese prisoners would have served 
no useful purpose and would probably have given 
satisfaction to the Tokyo war lords. For it is 
part of the fanatical cult of the medieval-minded 
Japanse Army that the Japanese soldier must 
never allow himself to be captured alive. Former 
Ambassador Grew tells the story of how his offer 
to give some information about a Japanese 
soldier who had been captured in China was 
eoldly rebuffed by a Japanese Foreign Office of- 
ficial, who remarked that this man was dead, so 
far as Japan was concerned. 

So the treatment of Japanese prisoners would 
constitute no leverage whatever in influencing 
the policies of the Japanese warlords. The proper 
reaction to this Japanese militarist outrage is 
simply to prosecute the war more vigorously, 
with the determination at the end to seek not in- 
discriminate vengeance, but the just punishment 
of all the Japanese and Nazi leaders who are 
personally specifically responsible for acts of in- 
human cruelty unconnected with the prosecution 
of- hostilities. 

5 ie background of this latest Japanese out- 
rage, like the background of the Erlich-Alter 
killings, is shrouded in darkness and mystery. We 
have not been informed of the number of men 
put to death, or of the circumstances of the 
“trial.” But one may hazard two or three con- 
jectures as to the motivation of the killings. 

First, the Japanese hope to frighten off future 
participants in air raids. Here they have cer- 
tainly misjudged the spirit of our airmen. One 
can safely predict that this brutal killing of help- 
léss prisoners will only increase the number of 
volunteers for future air attacks on Japan. 

Then there is the question of “face,” always 
important in the Orient. The Japanese military 
leaders Icst face, both in their own country and 
in the occupied regions of Asia when their capital 
was raided. They have sought to re-establish this 
prestige by showing that they are not afraid to 
kill white men who have fallen into their power. 

Finally it would not be surprising if the 

German Nazis in Tokyo, who have a good 
deal of influence in Japanese military and 
police circles, had something to do with this 
erime. It would certainly suit Germany's 
purposes if American rage over this incident 
should lead to a diversion of strength from 
the European to the Far Eastern theatre. 
Here, just as in the matter of reprisals. 
sound judgment and coolheadedness are in 
order. The ultimate aim of victory is too 
important to permit any disruption of sound 
strategic plans by an outburst of emotional 
indignation over one among the innumerable 
atrocities of this most cruel of wars. 

Another interesting recent news item from 
Japan was the appointment of Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu as Foreign Minister. Shigemitsu, who lost 
a leg as a result cf a bomb thrown by a Korean 
nationalist in Shanghai, has been regarded in 
the past, for no very good reason, as friendly to 
England and America. It is improbable that his 
appointment has anything to do with Japanes 
peace proposals to the Western powers. Japan’s 
ledders are not so stupid as to believe that they 
could kill American priscners with one hand and 
hold out an olive branch with the other. 

It is much more plausible to assume that 

Shigemitsu’s appointment is a herald of Jap- 
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News Ends 
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anese diplomatic activity affecting Russia. 

He has served as Ambassador in Moscow, is 

a bigger man in his own. right and. carries 

more prestige than his predecessor at the 

Foreign Office, an Army puppet named Tani. 

I recently heard on good authority that 
Japanese diplomatic quarters in Stockholm, 
Ankara and other neutral centers are beginning 
to buzz with discrete activity looking toward the 
preparation of the soil for peace between, Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, with Japan acting 
as the intermediary. At the present time any 
such idea is at the very least premature. There 
is nothing to show that Germany has yet: given 
up the hope of striking a knockout blow at. the 
Russian army. There is nothing to. show that 
Stalin has lost hope of crushing the German 
army, with the aid of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

But if the campaign of 1943 on the eastern 
front should end up as indecisively as the cam- 
paign of 1942, leading merely to a vast bleeding 
white of both countries, then Japanese diplomatic 
intervention, backed by a threat of military 
action in Siberia, should the move be rejected, 
might become a serious possibility. It is a con- 
tingency that should not be overlooked in.a year 
that is likely to see some big surprises and some 


high stakes played for, both in war and in 
diplomacy. 
as ~ ~ 
HOPE no reader of The New Leader has 


missed the superb hoax which Christopher 
Morley of the Book-of-the-Month Club played on 
one Jane Benedict, participant in the Commu- 
nist-inspired witch-hunt, directed against Mark 
Aldanov’s novel, “The Fifth Seal.” La Benedict 
had signed her name to one of the familiar pres- 
sure protests, objecting to the Club’s selection of 
this novel as its “book of the month.” With the 
gravity of a judge Morley wired the enraged 
Miss Benedict: 

“Assume principal objection is to chapter 
where Commissar Dlugash, Georgian renegade, 
makes his burlesque of Stalin. Would your com- 
mittee approve if this passage was cancelled?” 

Rising to bait like the most gullible of fish, 
La Benedict snapped back: 

“Other passages equally objectionable as one 
you mention.” 

Which proved that the good lady had raised 
the roof about a book she hadn’t read. 

For the cream of this jest was that there was 
no Commissar Dlugash, and no such chapter in 
the novel. “Commissar Dlugash” was just as 
much of a phantom as the long deceased P. P. 
Ryabushinsky and Vishegradsky, whom the de- 
fendants in one of the Moscow trials “confessed” 
to having picked out as candidates for Premier 
and Finance Minister in their “counterrevolu- 
tionary government.” 

The action of the Book-of-the-Month. Club, 
like the widespread protest movement over the 
execution cf Erlich and Alter, is a healthy sign 
that the date of a new American Declaration of 
Independence from the stupid humiliating atti- 
tude of abasement before every whim of Stalin’s 
dictatorship may not be far off. 

Some of the developments of the last two 
years, the withdrawals from publication of 
intrinsically valuable books about Russia 
that might have injured Stalin’s tender feel- 
ings, the publication of uncritically eulogistic 
articles about Stalin and his dictatorship that 
could have passed the Soviet censorship in 
Moscow, almost created an impression that 
America was becoming a twelfth affiliated 
Soviet Republic. 

A minor note on this affair of “The Fifth Seal” 
was that a leading would-be bookburner in this 
case was a certain Dorothy Brewster, Professor 
of English at Columbia University. Her attitude 
in this case suggests that she missed her vocation 
and would be more at home teaching “The Prin- 
ciples of Leninism” in some Party school in 
Russia. As a bit of unsolicited impertinence 
might I suggest to Professor Brewster the re- 
reading (or would it be the first reading?) of 
two very fine expressions of English thought on the 
subject of freedom, John Milton's “Aveopagitica” 
and John Stuart Mill’s “Essay on Liberty’? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


STO LU DU LL MU UU 


. STALIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

HE difficulties of waging a coalition war— 

particularly a coalition with non-democratic 
totalitarian powers—have again been brought 
into sharp relief by Russia’s unilateral break 
with the Polish Government-in-Exile. Once 
again Stalin has acted in characteristic 
fashion, disrégarding the interests of his 
allies. Once again, then, he has placed before 
us the crucial question: is Russia ready to 
coopérate with us? Is the Soviet Government 
willing to aceept the principles upon which 
our conception of a war of coalition rests? 

What is behind the Russo-Polish rift from 
which only Nazi Germany can be the bene- 
ficiary? Two logical answers suggest them- 
selves. To begin with, we must reject cate- 
gorically the Kremlin’s pretense that the cause 
for the break was Poland’s “hostile campaign 
against Soviet Russia” in league with the 
Germans. 

The Polish leaders have many sins to atone 
for. But in case of the Polish officers and men 
alleged to have been found murdered near 
Smolensk the Polish Government acted en- 
tirely within the precepts of international law. 
Its only crime was that it asked that a Red 
Cross Commission investigate the matter. Sta- 
lin. rejected this request and chose instead to 
abrogate a treaty into which he had solemnly 
entered—and with much fanfare—on July 30, 
1941. 

How is one to explain the acrimonious cam- 
paign against the Polish Government that has 
been carried on by Moscow for the past twenty 
moriths? 

How, indeed, is one to explain the formation 
of the Wolna Polska (Free Poland) group on 
Soviet territory, which is to all intents and 
purposes a rival to the Polish Government-in- 
Exile? 

The interpretations of Stalin’s action which 
suggest themselves are: 

1.. An attempt to present the United Na- 
tions with a fait accompli as far as his terri- 
torial demands upon Poland are concerned; 

2. A desire to accumulate additional “evi- 
dence”—as his propagandists have done re- 
peatedly in connection with the Second Front 
and so on—of the “perfidy” of the “capitalist 
democracies.” 

Both of these aims were undoubtedly present 
in his mind and both cf them should impel 
Washington and London to think and think 
hard. 

Russia is our ally in a common fight. The 
Russian people are shedding their blood in 
defense of their homeland and in our defense, 
too. Some form of guarantee that will con- 
vince the Russian people of the good-will of 
democracies must be given to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. But the United Nations, in turn, 
must receive a giiarantee from the Kremlin. 

What, then, should be our attitude towards 
Russia’s abrogation of the Russo-Polish treaty 
and the “Agreement of Friendship and Col- 
laboration” signed by Stalin and Sikorski in 
Moscow on December 4, 1941? 

William C. Bullitt, our first Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. and. undoubtedly one of the best- 
informed Americans on Soviet foreign policy, 
may nct have adhered to the classical limits 
of diplomacy when in a speech on Russia 
he made some time ago he introduced the one 
clear note of realism in an otherwise confused 
and nebulous debate on post-war aims. 

When a governiment will not cooperate, said 
Mr. Bullitt, there is only one way to make 
it cooperate—the old way of getting “a donkey 
to move by holding a carrot in front of his 
nose or a club behind his tail.” We have to- 
day, according to Bullitt, a real carrot and a 
real club. Whén Hitler is vanquished and 
we begin serious work on Japan, Russia will 
be at peace and we shall want Soviet support, 
but: then “the real carrot and the club will 
be in Stalin’s hands.” 

For the master of the Kremlin is a realist. 
Like all totalitarians he believes in wielding 
the stick. 

For the sake of the future peace, to be sure, 


some key must be found to the Russian riddle. 
This is one of the great tasks confronting 
the United Nations. But unless the soluticn 
is based on the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms to which Russia subscribed—unless 
it insures freedom of choice to all the small 
European countries—all attempts to appease 
Stalin will end in disaster. 


MAY FIRST, 1943 
Fee nearly two generations the first day of 
May has been the rallying time for Europe’s 
aspiring working-class. From Moscow to Ma- 
dvid the workers have gathered to proclaim 
their purposes and to gather inspiration for 
their struggles. All of the trade unions, all 
of the Social Democratic parties regarded the 
First of May celebration as the high point in 
their year of organization and propaganda. 

This year any genuine labor and socialist 
May Dayrcelebrations which may occur on the 
continent of Europe will be underground. That 
many of them will take place, there can be 
no doubt. As the war struggle deepens and 
the liberation of Europe draws nearer, it be- 
comes more and more evident that the under- 
ground movement is very much alive and. that 
in it the old trade unicn and Social Democratic 
groups play the leading part. Such movements 
cannot be killed by military or political power. 
As long as men yearn for a better life, they 
will continue, 

Labor’s day, therefore, is celebrated with 
more forward-looking hope in 1943 than for 
years past. The Allied victory will mean the 
striking of the bonds from the limbs of Europ- 
ean labor. The men and women who look back 
to other and happier days may now look for- 
ward. This marks the change that has taken 
place during the past twelve months. We have 
passed the dividing line. Now we look for- 
ward instead of back. 








THE MAYOR AND THE COMMUNISTS 

HE Communists have a perfect right to 

stage a rally in the Yankee Stadium on 
the first of May or on any other day when 
they can secure the use of ball park. But in 
the interest of truth such an enterprise should 
be known for just what it is. The promoters 
of next Sunday’s “Labor Unity for Victory 
Rally” have .used every dubious method to 
camouflage their enterprize and to present it 
to the people of the city as something which 
it obviously is not. The dishonesty of their 
methods necessarily casts grave doubts on the 
nature of their purposes. 

The men who dre running the show are 
Communists. The key speakers will be Com- 
munists. The slogans advertised to steam up 
enthusiasm have the well-known Communist 
flavor. The meeting is to whoop it up for 
“the invasion of Europe now.” It is to furnish 
an answer to the other gathering which ex- 
pressed trade union horror at the murder of 
Erlich and Alter. The publicity teams with 
aspersions on all trade union groups and lead- 
ers who do not fall into the Communist 
trap and toe the Communist line. The whole 
project is marked by factionalism, disunity, 
animosity. It is as far as possible from being 
designed to promote either national unity or 
Allied victory. 

Mayor LaGuardia is a member of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. His success and that of 
the ALP have been closely connected. More 
than once he has appeared before represent- 
ative gatherings of New York trade unionists 
and thrilled them which his spicy expressions 
of their thoughts and feelings. He has for 
years been close to The New Leader and to 
the great group of men and women who sup- 
port it. It was not long ago that he stood 
before the guests at one of our dinners and 
remarked that he was proud to address the 
supporters of an American paper printed in 
the American language and representing dem- 
ocratic American principles. In a special sense 
he has been—and still is—the man of the great 
masses of organized workers of this city. 

The Mayor is a shrewd man. No Communist 
tricks are hcodwinking him. He knows very 
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well that no Communist projects are carriéd 
on to promote the welfare of the city or of 
the working people of the city. Their pur- 
poses run counter to his interests and to the 
interests of those who support him. He is 
not forced to recognize them for political rea- 
sons. After all their years of effort they have 
never been able to garner more than a. few 
thousand votes. Why, then, does the Mayor 
consent to address this Communist rally? The 
New Leader really wants to know. 


STARVATION AS A WEAPON 
CAREFULLY documented study, ° pre- 
pared by Boris Shub and published by the 

Institute of Jewish Affairs, throws a garish 
light on German war aims at well as on the 
desperate sufferings of Europe. Graphic charts 
tell an alarming story. On the basis of the 
League of Nations nutritional standard, the 
Germans now receive 94% of the required 
calories, the Czechs 84¢., the Dutch 81%, the 
French 55%, the Italians 53%, the Greeks 
29%, and the Jews 20%. These figures prove 
that the Nazis are administering food in such 
a way as to build up the populations which 
they count as their own racial stock and to 
kill off other groups. 

On the basis of this food policy the Ger- 
mans plan to win the war even if they lose. 
The longer the struggle goes on, the nearer 
they will come to achieving their purpose. 
When we finally break through the coastal 
defenses and bring relief to famished peoples, 
we shall find the Germans, despite the num- 
ber of their war casualties, well organized, 
well nourished, well fitted to assert themselves 
in any new political environment which will 
be created. The other nations—especially 
those most unlike the Germans, those having 
distinctive cultural and political ‘objectives— 
are being starved out. It is obviously the 
German purpose to reduce them to such a state 
that, no matter what post-war measures may 
be taken, it will be impossible for them in any 
foreseeable future to play an important role. 

German ruthlessness makes no distinetion 
between allies and conquered peoples. The 
Italians, who taught the Nazis the principles 
of fascism and who have thrown all their re- 
sources into the struggle on the German side, 
are almost at the bottom of the list. Below 
them are only the Greeks and the Jews. These 
two groups have the painful distinction of 
being marked, not merely for exhaustion, but 
for absolute extinction. The horrifying spec- 
tacle is presented to the world of the rulers 
of a great nation achieving glory by maintain- 
ing their power at the apex of a pyramid of 
dead men’s bones. 





THE NEW LEADER BOARD 

HE celebration of the twentieth anniver- 

sary of this paper really came to a con- 
clusion with the holding, on April 26th, of the 
annual meeting of The New Leader Asso¢ia- 
tion. This is the organization of men and 
women who actually own this paper and who, 
in the final analysis, determine its policies. 
From year to year they elect the members 
of the Board of Directors which exercises con- 
trol. 

At last Monday night’s meeting the mem- 
bers perfectly expressed their attitude by the 
unanimous re-election of the officers and board 
members who have served during the past 
year. Many of the present members of the 
Board have served for years and through their 
energetic and faithful attention to the inter- 
ests of the paper have made important contri- 
butiens to its success. At Monday night’s 
gathering a_ resolution was unanimously 
adopted giving special recognition to Mr. Adolf 
Warshow, who has been a member of the Board 
since its inception twenty years ago and who 
for a long time has served as its President. 
His geniality, his foresight, his deep interest 
in everything connected with the character 
and fortunes of The New Leader have played 
a large part in producing the happy results 
which were recognized far and wide during 
our twentieth anniversary celebration. 
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Seger Tours Country, Finds U.S. Nazis 


° “ENLIGHTENING 
AND STIMULATING" 
From JOHN J. MISKE 
To the Editor: 
I wouldn’t want my name taken 


Active in Pro-Hitler Propaganda 


From GERHART H. SEGER 

Editor, “Neue Volkszcitung” 
To the Editor: 

With the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the United 
States Attorneys clamping down 
on the Nazis in the United States, 
and with Hitler getting more de- 
pressed by the week, one should 
think that the pro-Nazi element 
in the German-American popula- 
tion would become more and more 
subdued. 

But this is not the case. On 
the contrary, the Nazi sympa- 
thizers in America are getting 
bolder all the time! That has 
been my impression on a trip 
of eleven weeks of lecturing 
I have just completed. This 
trip took me through Michigan, 
the central part of Canada, 
lowa and all over Texas. The 
German-language newspapers, 
the German-American organi- 
zations, the German-American 
businessmen supporting Ger- 
man-language radio programs, 
all do their part in hampering 
the war effort and supporting 
the Nazi propaganda that is 
still disseminated in many parts 
of the country. 

My speaking engagements 
ealled for a schedule covering 
each week from Monday through 
Friday. Since Saturdays and Sun- 
days were open, I offered thes 
two days each week to German- 
American organizations in ali 
communities in Texas with over- 
whelming German settlements: 
New Braunfels, Seguin, Weimar, 
Schulenburg, Comfort, Fre ic- 
ricksburg, Yorktown, San An- 
tonic. Altogether, 37 such Ger- 


man-American organizations 1.4 '¢ 
been approached by the editor of 
the only German-language anti 
Nazi newspaper published in 
Texas, the Texas Freie Presse. 
Not a. single one of those 37 or- 
ganizations was willing to co- 
sponsor a mecting of mine, al- 
though I had offered my services 
entirely free of any charge— 
either fee or expenses. In San 
Antonio the Texas Freie. Presse 
succeeded in enlisting the assis- 
tance of the mayor, who gave us 
the municipal auditorium free cf 
charge, also took care of splendid 
publicity for it, and the me: ng 
was attended by more than 2,009 
persons. Yet, no German-Amer- 
ican organization in’ San Antonio 
was willing to participate in the 
meeting. In New Braunfels and 
Schulenburg, two well-attended 
mectings were sponsored by the 
local Chambers of Commerce, but 
no single German-American or- 
ganization took part in them. 

It appears that these German- 
Americans rely on the fact that 
certain Senators and Congress- 
men of the isolationist var‘esy 
still pursue their almost treacher- 
ous policy. Discussions with a 
considerable number of mei:bers 
of such German-American crzani- 
zations revealed that the Nazis 
have succeeded in employing Com- 
munist tactics, “boring from 
within;” while the membershio at 
large is quite all right, many of 
the officers of Turnvereins, sing- 
ing societies, folklore societies, 
and the like, are Nazis and nan- 
age to keep these organizations 
“neutralized,” to prevent any 
anti-Nazi speaker from ever ad- 


dressing these groups. 

Aside from the strongly inti- 
Nazi Texas Free Press the other 
German language newspapers in 
Texas are somewhat on the fence. 

The New Braunfels paper. 

for example, published an edi- 
torial about my meeting in 
New Braunfels, saying that my 
lecture contained so many in- 
tersting facts that it would be 
impossible to publish a report 
about it—thus saving itself the 
embarrassing situation of print- 
ing something quite contrary to 
its general attitude. 

The same organizations which 
now claim to be “non-politica:” 
organizations and decline to have 
an anti-Nazi speaker, have beer 
very quick in calling meetings on 
short notice when Baron ven 


from your mailing list for the 
world. 

The New Leader is so important 
to me, that sometimes I feel I 
could hardly live without it, It’s 
the most enlightening and stimu- 
lating paper I’ve ever read. 

Congratulations and good 
wishes on your 20th anniversary. 

Tamaqua, Pa. 
Spiegel, then Nazi consul general 
in New Orleans, was tourmy the 
State of Texas. 

The German department o7 the 
Office of War Information will 
find in many parts of the Unite 
States a large field for its very 
necessary activities to enlighten 
the many Americans of Germa.a 
descent who are still under th 
evil influence of Nazi function- 
aries! 
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